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Americas most artistic expression 


of the Motor Mode 


aaa 


Wax a motor car becomes strictly expressive of the mode—possesses 
that indefinable atmosphere called style and arbitrators of fashion place 
their discriminating endorsement upon it—a buying trend is immedi- 
ately established. Q In Europe, Knight-motored cars are almost 
invariably chosen by such discerning motorists. In America, the De 
Luxe Stearns-Knight enjoys a similar acceptance among the connoisseurs 
of fine motor cars. @ The masterful design of Stearns coachwork— 
the artistry with which this design is executed—win the instant admira- 
tion of the most critical—the most fastidious. An arresting grace of 
line, a deftness in the arrangement of interior appointments, a unity of 
craftsmanship, combine with superb performance to make the De Luxe 
Stearns-Knight the criterion of American automobiles. 4 It is to be 
expected that Stearns, pioneer of the Knight engine in this country, 


should now offer an eight-cylinder Knight motor, and, complementing 
this supreme sleeve-valve engine, a Worm Drive Rear Axle—thus effect- 
ing a power transmission unit which is unsurpassed and which cannot 
be obtained in any other American car. Q A demonstration reveals 
the secret of Stearns-Knight supremacy. Arrange for one this week. 


STEARNS- KNIGHT SALES CORPORATION, CLEVELAND 
JOHN N. WILLYS, Chairman of the Board H. J. LEONARD, President 


Stearns-Knight 
Motor Cars of Quality 
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Giant, freight-hauling locomotive with auxiliary loco- 
motive underneath the tender equipped with S[<iF 
Spherical Journal Bearings on all twelve wheels. 
















The Little Giant that Works Beneath 
the Tender—on SKF —the Highest 


Priced Bearing in the World ~ ~ ~ 


RRARROADING'S a big job almost anywhere in the 
country. But, out in the mountain divisions, where 
grades are like the peaked roof of a house and loads 
stretch a mile or so behind, you spell BIG in capitals. 


That’swhere the auxiliary locomotive gets on the job, 
puts its shoulder to the wheel and, with the help of 
SUES Spherical Journal Bearings, makes severe 


grades seem as flat as a landing field at an airport. 


For the auxiliary locomotive is nothing more or less 
than a second locomotive working under the tender 
where it uses the weight of fuel and water to secure 
better traction for starting and for ascending grades. 


GULS Anti-Friction Bearings on auxiliary locomo- 
tives have covered millions of miles without showing 
wear or requiring adjustment of any kind. They have 
justified the auxiliary locomotive builder’s selection of 
the highest priced bearing in the world. 


SKF INDUSTRIES, Inc., 40 East 34th St., New York, N.Y. 


Nothing Is Apt to Cost So Much as a Bearing that Cost So Little 
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ANOTHER MEMBER 


OF THE TELEPHONE 
FAMILY wx © &© BW & 


ANY a radio set has found a new 
M and richer voice in the golden 
throated Western Electric loud speaker. 

Produced by the world’s foremost 
experts in sound _ transmission— Bell 
Telephone Laboratories and the Western 
Electric Company—this loud _ speaker 
is responsive both to low bass notes and 
high treble, reproducing them with faull- 
ness of tone and absolute fidelity. 

The same engineering skill which devel- 
oped the telephone has thus removed a 
serious shortcoming in radio loud speakers. 


Here again the name Western Electric 
is an assurance of mechanical and electrical 
reliability—whether on loud speaker or on 
telephone; microphone; public address sys- 
tem; music reproducer; the orthophonic 
horn and electrical recording for the pho- 
nograph; audiometer; audiphone and the 
talking moving picture. As manufacturers 

of the nation’s telephones, this Com- 

pany is applying the skill thus 
gained to making a widening 
range of communica- 
tion apparatus. 


Western Eleciric 


Purchasers....Manufacturers.... Distributors 


Since 
1662 
FOR THE 
Sere system 
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LETTERS 


Throb 
Sirs: 

Let me in my humble capacity as a male, 
second the splendid suggestion of Mrs. Roy L. 
Fillmore (Time, April 23) that “our great- 
souled President” should fly with Charles August 
Lindbergh. What a majestic inspiration! What 
headlines it would make in the newspapers! The 
whole country would throb with emotional excite- 
ment! The Lone Eagle and Silent Cal lost in 
the infinity of space! It is an appropriate 
subject for a national anthem or a Republican 
platform. I never understood why President 
Coolidge was slighted when Lindbergh was 
taking up Congress and the Senate recently in 
Washington. But it is never too late to correct 
an error! 








Tuomas P. RosBinson 
Williamstown, Mass. 


. ee 
Shut 


Sirs: 

Subscriber Henderson certainly started some- 
thing with his letter about Coolidge and Lind- 
bergh. Personally I wish he would “shut up.” 

FRANK RODLEY 

San Antonio, Tex. 

— eos 
Roosevelt Flew 
Sirs: 

It may interest Ella Forbes to know that Presi- 
dent Roosevelt not only rode in automobiles, but 
that he flew in an airplane as well. I do not 
have the exact date and circumstances at hand, 
but am sure TIME can verify the statement.* 

J. F. Bassett should also be informed that air- 
planes are now available in quantity, in which 
cne may travel in the comfort—not of the ple- 
beian trolley car and subway—but of the most 
luxurious of limousines. At the recent American 
Aircraft Show in Detroit at least ten companies 
exhibited airplanes of this type, several of them 
advertising ‘“Brewster-built” bodies. Colonel 
Lindbergh’s new plane, all the Ford Air Liners, 
Byrd’s planes, the Stinson plane holding the 
world’s endurance record, and many others, are 
of the closed cabin type. . . . 
R. S. BARNABY 

Lieutenant (C.C.) U.S.N. 

Wright Field 

Dayton, Ohio 

To the issue, raised by Subscriber Hen- 
derson, as to whether President Coolidge 
fly (Time, April 9), the President last 
week put an end (see p. 7).—Ep. 


o— 





Challenge 
Sirs: 

“It can now be stated as a fact that Wall 
Street has a definite assurance from President 
Coolidge, in substance as follows: 

“In the event that the Republican Convention 


*Ex-President Roosevelt went up in a Wright 
plane with Flier Arch Hoxie, in St. Louis, 
October, 1910. This was before the Atlantic 
Ocean had been crossed by any air vehicle, and 
only one year after Blériot had crossed the 20- 
mile English Channel.—Ep, 

ES TEST VTA ET 
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Send forYour 
Copy NOW~ 
25¢ Post Paid 


THIS TRADEMARK IS THE 
SYMBOL OP PEDIGREED 
LUMBER & WOODWORK 












NO! W- Home Builder 
Number \ Grade Lumber 


is NOT the best grade Lumber... 


FINISHING LUMBER 
“A” and “B& Better” (which combines 
“B” with “A”) are the highest grades of 
Arkansas Soft Pine. They are the grades 
you should designate for a clear, fine quality 
of interior woodwork and best grades of 
flooring in Edge Grain (quarter sawn) or 
Flat. They are the correct grades for exterior 
finishing such as window casings, lap siding, 


FRAMING LUMBER 
“No. 1 Common” is a sound grade of 
common lumber. It is the best quality suit- 
able for framing, scantling, joists, boards, 
ship-lap, sheathing, fencing, shelving, 
false flooring, etc. It contains some knots 
and admits slight splits, shakes, barky 
edges, etc, but incurs no waste. “Nos. 2 
arid 3” Grades are respectively lower in 


for example 
“A” GRADE 
"Ba BTR.”GRADE 
“B” GRADE 
“C” GRADE 


These are all of higher 

grade than “No. 1” 

which is actually a 
common grade. 







clapboards, cornices, etc.—items which 
comprise the exposed surfaces. + + ‘*B’’and“*C”’ grades 
are used for the same purposes. They contain minor de- 
fects such as small sound knots, pin worm holes, slight 
surface abrasions, etc. These defects often may be re- 
moved by cutting to meet measurements during instal- 
lation, or they are hidden by paint. They do not detract 
from strength or usefulness, but are su ficient to classify 
the grade as slightly below strictly clear. 


quality and higher in number of defects 
permissible. These grades are economically practical 
and properly used for framing, roof sheathing, steps, 
false floors, etc, and are widely employed. 


This explanation is published, that you may invest your 
building or remodelling dollar with a better understanding 
of what you require, what you should expect and what 
you are entitled to according to specifications designed to 
give you the right quality for each use. 


WRITE FOR THESE BOOKS—Complete grading rules will be sent you free on request — also literature on finishing 
and painting. If you are planning to build or remodel, send for a copy of our splendid plan book which shows 25 prize 
winning home designs. Just enclose 25c with the convenient coupon below and the book will be sent postpaid. 







i" “AVERY ----------------- TEAR OFF AND MAIL-------r-----", 4 , 
sei i Arkansas Soft Pine 
ARKANSAS SOFT PINE BUREAU : is trade-marked, grade-marked and 
535 Boyle Building, Little Rock, Arkansas : Saneanainorammmere, 

Bcleed Gnd 25 come, (Coin or Stamps) for a copy of your pan | | MQ B & BTR 

OE icca'e nice Riewaiy aic ees emia Canes eteine me xis TaN cls a= isla a cibie suds. skin 4 ; _ GRADE MARK 

a ti tocciitire Gt cca pot ik aia ie eo nek ae ie kee a A ae eh ee a ow aad See ; Plainty Tdentsee Fay, coh oe 
NE Tae Poe PORTO” FEE? AEDES Ree. ae ot 2k ne a 
FREE! C1) Grading Rules C) Painting and Finishing Book | penne 
| MAIL THIS NOW 
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GETS YOU READY ON TIME/ 


No longer need any slow-going or overly ambitious clock i in 
Y our household send you late to your engagement or waste the bs 


time you save—if a SANGAMO presides. Scandard clock- 


movement accuracy! Automatic, light- socket 
winding! That i is the wonderful union of pre- 
cision audi convenience now oflered by these 
clocks—the joy and pride of those for 28 years 


pre- ~eminent in the making of fine electrical 





precision instruments. 

Merely plug SANGAMO in "7 
your wall outlet or light socket. A SANGAMO 
The current winds it silently, per- MANTEL CLOCK 


petually. It never fors gets. Nor is Bronze case by Gorham 
perfect timekeeping aflected i in the slightest either 
by current fluctuation, or complete shut-off up to 


twenty-four hours. Operates on any alternating 
current. Points to remember about SANGAMO. 

Intriguing de signs for boudoir, liv ing room, hall- 
Sonera Ee way. Attractiv rely pr iced by the leading purveyors 


interpreted by of quality. Insist on a SANGAMO—the dock 
pear Se 
SANGAMO ELECTRIC COMPANY, Springfield, Illinois 


For 28 Years Pre-Eminent Manufacturers of Electrical Precision Instruments 
For Canada: SANGAMO ELECTRIC CO., LTD., 183 George St., Toronto, Ont. 





that i 1S electrically wound! 


IE new illu str -ated bookle et, beautifully donei im color. Ss and ‘5 


ES forth the things you Wi ike to know about SA wea | 


NGAI 


Wound from your Light Socket 
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fails to react “right”—i. e., normally, whole- 
heartedly, fairly promptly—to another candidate, 
President Coolidge will consent to being renom- 
inated.” 

I write to ask what authority you have for 
that statement for I believe it is false. 

Time is on trial in my reception room. If it 
proves unreliable, out it goes never to return. 

I challenge your statement as “another cam- 
paign lie.” Am I right or wrong? Please show 


me. . 
A. M. WesstTeER 
Portland, Ore. 
Reception Room Subscriber Webster is 
wrong, but only the event can “show.” 
—Eb. 





Thorough-Going 
Sirs: 

As it must to all men, and women, comes the 
desire to reprimand Time. This time, it is be- 
cause of its discourteous attitude, not only to- 
ward Mrs. Alfred ~~. Smith, but toward the 
women whom, TiME considers, will be alienated 
by the Oliver Street wife of the Governor of 
New York. There may be some whose presiden- 
tial candidates are chosen with a careful eye 
toward a social White House, but most women 
favor a candidate for reasons more fundamental 
than the social aptitudes of his wife. 

Do you realize that you have put Mrs. Smith 
of Oliver Street and Albany in a category with 
““spittoons, chewed cigars, damp shirt sleeves and 
profanity?” 

Is not a thorough-going reprimand in order? 

BEATRICE Morse Corr 
(Mrs. S. B. Corr) 

Milwaukee, Wis. 

Time put Mrs. Smith in ro category. 
For a description of Mrs. Smith, let Sub- 
scriber Corr turn to Time, Jan. 30.—Ep. 
a 
Hammond Advised 
Sirs: 

My answer to John H. Hammond Jr. [Time 
May 7] is that he should read Whistler’s “The 
Gentle Art of Making Enemies,’ and see how 
utterly impossible it is for a police official to 
appreciate Art... . 

Dear friend, primum vivere, deinde philoso- 
phari! 

John, read Time regularly, and you will be 
educated someday .... maybe! 

Henry ANATOL MONAT 

University of Arkansas School of Medicine 

Little Rock, Ark. 








Pot, Kettle 
Sirs: 


I was never really interested in politics until 
I started reading TIME. . 

It is a shame for TIME’s letter department to 
be used as a medium by TiME readers for slam- 
ming previous letter writers. Letters of criti- 
cism and appreciation are of great value, but 
when they are written just to give digs at some 
other reader who has written to Time, it really 
does not help anybody one way or another and 
seems a rather childish attitude. This may 
sound as if the pot were calling the kettle black, 
but I assure you that the pot does not feel as 
black as the kettle looks. 

HELEN W. PALMER 

Haverford, Pa. 


Bakersfield 
Sirs: 


Letters from subscribers are often as interest- 
ing as TimE magazine, itself. 

For instance, the letter from Thelma B. Miller 
in your April 2 issue is most surely a gem of 
description. 

. the perfume of roses and orange blos- 
soms . . . heavy in the night-shadowed streets,’ 
and, a long night rides through the black 
and silver of a moonlit country-side.” 

Such delightfully alluring expressions are not 
only a joy to read but make one wish that 
all climes were like that of Bakersfield. 

I hope it shall some day be my privilege and 
opportunity to pay Bakersfield, Calif. a visit. 

JoHN GOULD 
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Chicago, Il. 
(Continued on p, 48) 
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In the newspaper business it is an axiom that 


nothing ever happens on Sunday. Yet Monday’s 
headlines scream across the front page as nois- 


the 
be- 
to- 
the 
ted 

of 
en- 
eye 
en 
tal 


ily as ever, blaring an occurrence that might 
merit only a handful of type on an inside page 
any other day of the week. 

By aslight shift of the point of view, the City 
Editor has made Monday melodrama out of the 
raw material of Tuesday’s trivialism, of Wednes- ! 
day’s dullness. 


ith 
ith 
ind 
That is the nature of news; it is pendent on 
the point of view. 
What sort of news is it that a single window 
washer fell from a ninth story window ledge, 


ry. 

ib- 
. when the odd and exciting fact is, that despite 

human carelessness and the law of gravity, six 

Pe thousand window washers did not fall? 

The 


No man ever believes he is bored by his 
OW 


business, yet many men admit that their prod- 
$0 uct bores their customers; for say they, “We 
have nothing to advertise.” 

That a healthy concern should have no news 


with which to interest additional buyers is as 
; incredible as that morning newspapers should 


be 


omit their Monday editions. 

For want of the news point of view worthy 
products unnumbered are languishing, locked 
, in the tower of silence, waiting for the Midas 
| touch of advertising to spring to golden life. In. 
) many of them isa story, an idea which construe- 
tive imagination can dramatize into news. News 

that appeals where men eat with the smell of 


: fresh fields still on them, news that appeals 
_ where men eat in the faint odor of gardenia 


boutonnieres. 
Some dormant element in what you make and 


est- sell may have news possibilities as rich as the | 


ller 
. of 


' fact that in sixteen cities not a window washer | |} 
fell. If so, your product can be given a very aa: 
exciting future. 
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333 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Hl. 
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It’s a Short Gap 
from May to October 


i gee chart below pictures graphically what a really small part of 
the year you are entirely free from heating cares. Just four 
short months of furnace freedom, then chilly nights send you 
scurrying down the basement stairs to a long winter of heating 


drudgery—unless “your pup is Furnace Man.” 


NM 3 2:f/\-S1 APR. 


Now—while skies are bright 
—is the time to write your dec- 
laration of independence from 
furnace slavery. Install a Bryant 


Gas Heating plant this summer 
and make next winter, and the 


winters to follow, as carefree as 
summer. From fall till spring 
you will enjoy winter as never 


Install a Bryant Gas Heat- 
ing Plant that “Lets the 


Pup be Furnace Man” 


is surprisingly moderate. 





With Bryant Gas Heating you pay as little attention to 
your heating plant during the winter as you do in the 
summer. The heating of your home is as taken for 
granted as the water you draw from your bathroom 
and kitchen faucets. And the cost, in most localities, 


OCT. NOV. DEC. 





The shaded area of the above chart indicates rhe months during which the homes must normaliy be heated—the coldest months being shown in solid black. 


before. All day long the warmth 
of the home stays within a single 
thermometer-measured degree 
of the temperature you select. 
As you retire, the temperature 
drops—automatically—and rises 
again before you do; all with no 
more effort than the weekly 
winding of a clock. 


“Make this Summer a Smilestone in Your Life — 


THE BRYANT HEATER & MFG. CO. 
17877 St. Clair Ave., Cleveland, Ohio : 
: 

Iam interested in “‘letting the pup be my furnace § 
man’ next winter. urnish me promptly with an § 
estimate of the requirements and cost for my home. § 
t is understood that this entails no obligation on § 


Street and Number 


& City and Sta: 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 








THE PRESIDENCY 


“Stop, Look, Listen” 


At President Coolidge’s request, the 
legislative engineers of the Flood Control 
bill called once more at the White House. 


The President took up a copy of their 
measure as last agreed upon by House and 


Senate, wrote three changes into it and 
walked away from his desk. The Congress- 
men found the changes acceptable and one 
of the knottiest knots of the session lay 
unraveled at last. 

The chief effects of the final changes 
were two: 1) to limit the life of the new 
Flood Control Board, by referring to the 
Mississippi River Commission instead of 
to the Board the proposed survey of the 
river’s tributaries, a task which will take 
many years; 2) to lessen the Government’s 
liability for damages and expenses by 
specifying that damage claims are not re- 
troactive and providing that the U. S. need 
not buy fléwage rights over lands which 
the river now floods naturally. The face 
cost of the bill remained $325,000,000 to 
the U.S. President Coolidge said it would 
cost $500,000,000 but was prepared to sign 
it, thus admitting a defeat by the Congress. 

The looming cost of Flood Control, how- 
ever, was only one source of worry to 
President Coolidge last week. The end of 
the Congressional session was approach- 
ing,* and with it the last-moment votes for 
all manner of Federal outlay. Senator 
Smoot was going slowly with the Revenue 
Act and its $200,000,000 or so reduction 
of taxes. Some said his motive was to de- 
lay the Senate’s vote on the Boulder Dam 
bill. But in the light of an announcement 
by Representative Snell of New York, 
trusted Administration man, it looked as 
though President Coolidge’s ever-quick 
solicitude for the financial condition of the 
Government might have transcended the 
advisory and become legislative. At least, 
the President took note of the Snell an- 
nouncement and warned Congress that 
there might be no tax cut if care were not 
had. 

Administration-Man Snell announced: 

“To show you that ... we have had 
some problems to deal with of importance 
and cost to American people, I want to 
enumerate. . . . It is about time to put up 
the ‘Stop, look and listen’ sign. . . .” 

Mr. Snell enumerated appropriation bills 
still pending, as follows: 
$325,000,000 


75,000,000 
125,000,000 


2, See ee eee 
Muscle Shoals, $60,000,000 to... 
ee en ee 


*Senate-leader Curtis, House-leader Tilson, 
Speaker Longworth of the House and Representa- 
tive Garner, important House Democrat, conferred 
last week and agreed that Congress might ad- 
Journ as soon as May 26, no later than June 8. 


Mississippi barge line.......... $ 10,000,000 
Virginia Mount Vernon Road... . 4,500,000 
.. 8: 3 Serer er 18,000,000 
Pink Boll Worm bill........... 5,000,000 
Forestry Research bill.......... 3,625,000 
Pay, customs employes.......... 1,635,000 
Pay, immigration employes...... 142,000 
Vocational Education bill....... 6,000,000 
Retirement emergency officers... . 2,000,000 
Retirement of civil employes..... 30,000,000 
er ere nee 400,000,000 
Good Roads bill, $75,000,000 to. 85,000,000 
Vermont road repairs../........ 1,600,000 
oe rr 1,800,000 
New Hampshire roads.......... 625,000 
George Rogers Clark Memorial. . 1,000,000 


War minerals relief, $5,000,000 to 10,000,000 


Se ee ee a . . .$1,105,927,000 
@ From Rapid City, S. D., scene of the 
last Coolidge summer vacation, there ar- 
rived in Washington, Banker Russ Halley, 
comet-wise, in his Eagle Rock airplane. 
Banker-Aviator Halley proceeded to the 
White House. Washington took interest, 
for perhaps this would settle a much-dis- 
cussed question (see Letters). It did. 
Banker-Aviator Halley emerged from the 
White House with the news that President 
Coolidge had declined an invitation to go 
flying; had announced that he would not 
leave the earth so long as he is in office. 
@ The President got news from Germany 
that he had written an article for the Ber- 
lin Acht-Uhr Abendblatt, expounding U. S. 
conditions and _ international relations. 
President Coolidge denounced the article, 
unsensational though it was, as a fabrica- 
tion. . . From England came a story which 
President Coolidge did not denounce. A 
certain Richard Speaight (author of The 
Memoirs of a Court Photographer) had 
returned to England from the U. S. and 
told a newsgathering friend about how he 
took President Coolidge’s photo in the 
Cabinet Room of the White House last 
winter. To get his light right, Photographer 
Speaight covered the windows with tissue 
paper. To “amuse” President Coolidge, 
Photographer Speaight made a “witty” 
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allusion to the fact that the tissue paper 
had been imported “all the way from Eng- 
land.” President Coolidge’s reply, which 
Photographer Speaight and his English 
friends considered sidesplitting, was: “If 
it answers the purpose, that is all that is 
required.” 


CAMPAIGNS 


Frat Men 


“Hoover worked his way through Stan- 
ford by waiting on table at the Kappa 
Kappa Gamma sorority house.” So wrote 
Editor Chester W. Cleveland of the Maga- 
zine of Sigma Chi in an article published 
last fortnight (Time, May 14). Editor 
Cleveland did not conceal the fact that 
he disapproved of Candidate Hoover be- 
cause the latter was non-fraternity and 
anti-fraternity while in college. 

Candidate Hoover last week denied that 
he ever waited on table in any sorority 
house. Editor Cleveland’s article also said: 
“There he met and courted Lou Henry, 
now Mrs. Hoover. It is alleged that her 
sorority sisters were considerably embar- 
rassed in a social way.” Candidate Hoover 
last week confirmed the general impression 
that he met Mrs. Hoover in a geology 


laboratory. 
—pam 


Questions & Answers 


With a nice sense of the appropriate, the 
Senate’s committee to investigate current 
Presidential campaign funds let purity be- 
gin at home. The first Candidates exam- 
ined were seven of the Senate’s own galaxy 
—the Messrs. Borah, Curtis, George, Goff, 
Norris, Reed, Walsh; also the onetime 
Senator, Nebraska’s Hitchcock, and Repre- 
sentative Hull of Tennessee. The Com- 
mittee also waited on Governor Ritchie of 
Maryland, on the tenth floor of a Balti- 
more office building. This interview lasted 
only ten minutes, Governor Ritchie ex- 
plaining in that time that he was not a 
Candidate, though he intended to maintain 
a suite at Houston to entertain his friends, 
he said. 

Candidates Watson and Lowden were 
the last ones examined. Mr. Lowden said 
some $60,000 had been spent in his behalf, 
perhaps $5,000 of it from his own pocket. 
“As you gentlemen know,” he said, “I have 
not been active; I have not even made a 
political speech.” 

The investigating Committee had been 
named, of course, by Vice President 
Dawes, between whom and Candidate 
Hoover there is almost no affection what- 
ever. The most careful choosing would be 
required to find five Senators distinctly 
friendly to the G. O. P.’s busy Beaver 
Man and Vice President Dawes had not 
been careful at all, The chairman he had 
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chosen was Oregon’s Steiwer, a youngish 
Republican Senator (aged 44) serving his 
first term. As the colleague of Oregon’s 
famed farm-relieving McNary, Senator 
Steiwer could not be expected to feel 
warmly toward so firm a foe of McNary- 
Haugenism as the Secretary of Commerce. 

Then there were South Dakota’s Mc- 
Master, a thorough-going Lowden Repub- 
lican, and Vermont’s bald Dale, who has 
evaded Hooverism by sticking to the 
Coolidge-anyway movement. The two 
Democrats were Kentucky’s bulky Bark- 
ley and New Mexico’s curly Bratton. 

When Candidate Hoover appeared be- 
fore this quintet he looked gloomy and 
prepared to be annoyed. He gazed at the 
floor, as though in bored submission to an 
inescapable futility. 

Chairman Steiwer began the ritual by 
explaining that this was a non-partisan in- 
quiry. The Beaver Man replied that his 
campaign was in the hands of friends, that 
there was “no very formal” national organ- 
ization. He sounded vague on such sub- 
jects as the actual number of States where 
his friends were active and for a money 
accounting he referred the Committee to 
James W. Good as “perhaps the most re- 


sponsible man” in his Washington commit-- 


tee. 

Senator Steiwer, questioning meticu- 
lously, asked about patronage promises. 
The Beaver Man bristled noticeably and 
said: “If anyone suggested that outside 
. . . it would be rather offensive.” 

“That is the reason I said I assumed 
that none had been made,” said Senator 
Steiwer soothingly. 

Senators Bratton and McMaster took 
their turns at questioning. By the time 
Senator Barkley’s turn came, the Beaver 
Man was restive. Senator Barkley asked if 
a charge had not been circulated by 
Hooverites that all the Favorite-Son can- 
didates were “stalking horses.” 

“Oh, my goodness,” sighed the Candi- 
date, “the talk that has gone on is beyond 
belief and has included some of a slander- 
ous order.” 

Senator Barkley asked about Hoover- 
ism’s relations with Will Hays and other 
suspicious public characters. The answers 
being barren, he asked if Candidate Hoover 
was not a man “of considerable means.” 

“Nothing like the amount that is gen- 
erally reported by a curious public,” re- 
torted the Beaver Man, and declined to 
be specific. 

Senator Barkley went on about cinema, 
the Scripps-Howard press and a variety of 
matters, including chinaware. Had the Sec- 
retary of Commerce called a meeting of 
china manufacturers last year and sug- 
gested they could raise their prices? 

Hoover: “No, sir... .The notion... 
is grotesque.” 

Barkley: “. . . Have you any knowledge 
that they did make such an increase?” 

Hoover: “I have not the remotest idea, 
but such a suggestion is grotesque. I won- 
der, Mr. Chairman, if the committee is 
not getting down to dealing with a pretty 
small type of street slander?” 

Steiwer: “Possibly so, Mr. Secretary, 
but I think it is in the report here that 
those people had contributed to your cam- 


paign. . . . I feel that these rumors should 
be exploded. .. .” 
Senator Dale remarked that Candidate 
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SENATOR STEIWER 


. tried not to be offensive. 


Hoover seemed “rather resentful of the 
proceedings of this committee.” 

Far different, with no shadow of “re- 
sentment,” was the séance held by the 
Committee next day in a ballroom of the 
Hotel Commodore, Manhattan. Before 
the Senators arrived, there strode into the 
room a figure in blue serge and buttoned 
shoes, carrying a tan topcoat. The figure 
wore an almost white fedora hat instead of 
its traditional brown derby that was in- 
stantly recognizable, by the flash of gold 
in the smile, the jaunty salute to the news- 
gatherers, as Candidate Smith. When the 
Committee entered, this Candidate, minus 
fedora and topcoat, put his thumbs in his 
waistcoat and tilted back in the witness 
chair with his cigar at a happy angle. The 
front feet of the chair turned to earth 
when the questioning began, but the smile 
remained and the cigar rolled easily about 
between answers which were not without a 
certain eager humor. The questions paral- 
leled those asked of Candidate Hoover, 
though they were put less pressingly, in 
less finicky detail. 

Like Candidate Hoover, who had denied 
a report that he would campaign for nom- 
ination by cinema and radio, Candidate 
Smith denied that he would leave New 
York until after the Houston convention. 
He was soon excused, to let the Committee 
hear from his campaign manager, George 
R. Van Namee. “Pleased to have met you 
all,” was the Candidate’s salute as he re- 
tired to a spectator’s seat. 

Manager Van Namee reported that the 
Smith campaign had contained $103,310, 
of which $92,090.28 was expended. The 
balance, he hoped, would last until June 
26. He named the contributors—William 
Henry Todd, shipbuilder; James J. Rior- 
dan, banker; Herbert Lehman, banker; 
Henry Morganthau, onetime Ambassador; 
George Gordon Battle, lawyer; James W. 


Gerard, onetime Ambassador; Mrs. Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Thomas W. Kelly, Anna 
E. Felix, etc., etc. And told about the big- 
gest contributor of all, William F. Kenny, 
contractor, who had given $20,000 and 
loaned $50,000 without security. 

“What is Mr. Kenny’s business?” asked 
Senator Bratton. 

“He is in the contracting business,” an- 
swered Manager Van Namee. “He tears 
up roads, digs mains, lays pipes and re- 
stores the roads.” 

Manager Van Namee, himself a Public 
Service Commissioner, testified that Con- 
tractor Kenny had received no undue num- 
ber of large contracts during the Smith 
regime in New York State. From other 
sources, the Senators learned more about 
Mr. Kenny and why he is chief backer of 
the Brown Derby. 

The firm in friendship of Smith & Kenny 
is said to have begun long before Smith 
had a vote or Kenny a spare nickel, before 
either had long trousers, in fact. Mr. Ken- 
ny’s father was a fireman and “Bill” and 
“Alfred” are supposed to have played to- 
gether under the unique glamor of hook, 
ladder and sliding pole. They are both 
volunteer firemen to this day. While 
“Alfred” worked in Fulton Fish Market, 
“Bill” hawked newspapers. It would be 
absurd to suppose that they did not help 
each other along when one became a con- 
tractor and the other a city politician. 
Now, the one has some 4o millions, the 
other a formidable fragment of the na- 
tional electorate. 

Mr. Kenny’s doctrine of wealth is as 
follows: “Money is useful for just two 
things. One is to provide for family needs 
and the other is to use it to entertain 
friends. That’s what I do with mine.” 

So the boy from the gas-house district 
who grew up to build the gas houses has 
two private railway cars, one for Mrs. 
Kenny in case Mr. Kenny wants to be off 
somewhere—with “Al” in North Carolina, 
for instance. And when a New York or 
Brooklyn fireman is killed in line of duty, 
the widow gets a $1,000 check from the son 
of the late Battalion Chief. 

Unlike most millionaires, Mr. Kenny 
carries a massive “roll,” anything from 
$5,000 to $10,000. His motors form a 
fleet. He will charter a whole deck of a 
steamship to take friends to Europe, pre- 
ferring that to a private yacht. His beef- 
steak dinners, held for years in the base- 
ment of his Brooklyn home, have grown so 
populous that he now gives them in a 300- 
ft. chamber, called the Tiger Room, in a 
midtown Manhattan office building, 
equipped with a 70-foot onyx table and a 
full-size stage. Off this chamber is the 
replica of a Bowery hall, complete with 
sawdust, broken chandelier, old-time police 
license. 

Beyond friendship, the firm of Smith & 
Kenny is supposed not to go. Anything, 
or almost anything, that Kenny has is 
Smith’s to command, but Mr. Kenny says: 
“He does not ask my advice and I offer 
none.” Picturing Candidate Smith in the 
White House, citizens can picture Mr. 
Kenny as a salty, Irish, demonstrative 
version of Frank Waterman Stearns, the 
Boston merchant who, with Mrs. Stearns, 
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so often stays over night at the White 
House or cruises over the week-end on the 
Mayflower. 

When Manager Good reported the ac- 
counts of Hooverism, no contributor com- 
parable to Mr. Kenny was revealed. Edsel 
Ford of Detroit had given $5,000; Julius 
Rosenwald of Chicago, $3,500; Walter E. 
Hope of Manhattan, $3,000; Palmer Ful- 
ler, J. D. Grant, W. W. Crocker, F. W. 
Bradley, S. H. Chamberlain, F. W. Van 
Sicklen and G. M. Rolph, all of San Fran- 
cisco, had given $1,000 each. These were 
gifts to the Hoover fund at Washington, 
which totalled $50,150. Committees in 18 
states reported funds totalling $191,884. 
The total Hoover outlay was about $250,- 
coo to date, most of which, protested 
Manager Good, had been spent to vindi- 
cate Candidate Hoover of charges made 
by “over-zealous” antagonists. Mr. Good 
estimated that the final cost of seeking 
the Beaver Man’s nomination would not 
run beyond $300,000. He called this a 
“modest” sum, comparing it with the $1,- 
773,330 that was spent trying to nominate 
the late Leonard Wood in 1920. Other 
G. O. P. primary funds in 1920 were: 


RT Ee RS. at met AC $113,000 
SSS: eter treat Sat Cccame 200,000 
Lowden . 414,987 


Basing his figures on the Committee’s 
disclosures, Senator Cutting of New 
Mexico introduced bills to restrict Presi- 
dential and Vice Presidential nominating 
costs to $10,000 per state and $400,000 in 
all. For election campaigns proper, triple 
those sums was set. 


—_—oe— 
G.O. P. 


The difference of some 30,000 votes in 
Indiana’s primary last week between Can- 
didates Hoover and Watson, to the latter’s 
advantage, made a superficial difference of 
33 delegates at the Kansas City conven- 
tion and gave rise to a great many astute 
and conflicting deductions, of which one 
set was about as convincing as the other. 

Some said—Hooverism came amazingly 
close to upsetting a powerful local ma- 
chine; it was a praiseworthy attempt in the 
face of almost certain defeat; it was a 
defeat, not at the hands of Favorite Son 
Watson alone, but of all other G. O. P. 
Candidates combined, “The Allies” as they 
are called, including sly-dog Dawes, Cool- 
idge-anyway and Uninstruction. 

Others said—It was the first serious 
reverse for Hooverism; the Hoover vote 
was confined to the cities, betraying his 
grave unpopularity among farmers; the 
lightness of the vote beat Hoover; were 
he a potent vote-getter a big vote would 
have turned out; if ever there was a State 
where he should have been able to win it 
was Indiana, where Candidate Watson’s 
local machine had been shockingly exposed 
as corrupt and Klan-ridden. Cartoonist 
John Tinney McCutcheon executed for 
the Chicago Tribune a picture entitled: 
“This will make the race interesting to 
watch,” showing Candidate Hoover hot- 
footing it away from a spot labelled In- 
diana with his trousers clutched in his 
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“Al” Smith played in his fire-house. 
(See p. 8) 


hands at the waist to keep them from 
falling down. The clutching was necessary 
because an article labelled “Corn Belt” 
had burst in two around the Hoover 
middle, to the glee of bystanders. 

These opposite observations just about 
cancelled each other, yet an overtone 
lingered, expressible in the query voiced by 
President Coolidge last year, when he said: 
“TI wonder who could beat Al Smith if I 
didn’t run?” 

The cynosure, of course, was Pennsyl- 
vania’s lean, grey primate, Andrew Wil- 
liam Mellon. For months people had been 
saying that the fate of Hooverism lay in 
the hollow of the delicately deliberate 
hand which runs the Treasury Depart- 
ment. A few forecasters, notably Col. 
Theodore Roosevelt, had predicted that 
if the anti-Administration forces beat 
Hoover in Indiana, the Administration’s 
cautious senior lieutenant (Mellon) would 
make some gesture friendly to the indus- 
trious junior lieutenant (Hoover) who 
wants to carry on the Administration’s 
work. 

At Philadelphia, Mr. Mellon did ges- 
ture, twice; once helpfully, once equivo- 
cally. 

He answered the Coolidge query (see 
above) by saying that, in his opinion, 
Hoover could beat Smith. 

And in a formal statement he said: 
“Under the leadership of President Cool- 
idge, the record of the Republican Party 
has been such as to entitle it to the con- 
fidence of the nation. It enjoys that con- 
fidence, but the people will unquestionably 
give us a new grant of power if they are 
satisfied that the policies, principles and 
wise administrative practices which have 
given economy and efficiency in govern- 
ment, and brought prosperity and con- 
tentment to the people, are to be con- 
tinued... . 

“We hear much talk of the various can- 
didates and of their policies. Among them 


all, Mr. Hoover seems to come closest to 
the standard that we have set for this high 
office. Between now and the convention, 
however, I recommend that we hold our- 
selves unpledged and uncommitted to any 
particular candidate. . . .” 

He also said: ‘““Many men may develop 
in the convention, for you never can tell 
what will happen. 

“It is not certain that Mr. Coolidge 
will not consent to the use of his name. 
The President may be a candidate.” 


THE CONGRESS 


The House Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Representatives: 
@ Passed a bill raising the pay of 135,000 
Government employes a total of $18,000,- 
ooo per annum; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed the Senate’s bill to raise the 
retirement pay of 3,390 War officers who 
were disabled 30% or more, to the scale 
paid regular retired officers, entailing 
$2,294,000 per annum (average, $56.40 
per month per officer); Representatives 
Johnson (South Dakota), McClintic (Ok- 
lahoma), Luce (Massachusetts), Rankin 
(Mississippi), Vincent (Michigan), Hud- 
dleston (Alabama) opposed this bill but 
it was passed without a roll call. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $1,770,000 in 
the next five years to breed game-fish. 
@ Voted 169 to 159 for an adjournment 
blocking a vote on the Senate’s measure 
to have the Muscle Shoals power and 
fertilizer project operated by the U. S. 
@ Passed the bill urged by Col. Lindbergh 
(opposed by Assistant Secretary of War 
Davison) to put Air Corps officers on a 
promotion list separate from other Army 
officers; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed a bill raising the Army rank of 
Dr. James F. Coupal, White House physi- 
cian, from Major to Colonel. 
@ Passed a bill authorizing $5,000,000 to 
eradicate pink boll-weevils in cotton 
States; sent it to the Senate. 
@ Passed the Senate resolution authoriz- 
ing $1,000,000 for a George Rogers Clark 
museum at Vincennes, Ind. 

es 


The Senate Week 


Work Done. Last week, the U. S. 
Senators: 
@ Passed Senator Norris’ resolution ask- 
ing the Supreme Court to permit special 
counsel to intervene in the valuation test 
case of the St. Louis and O'Fallon Rail- 
road. 
@ Resolved that the Commerce Commit- 
tee should investigate the shooting of a 
Niagara Falls citizen by a Coast Guards- 
man (see PROHIBITION ). 
@ Passed Senator Brookhart’s resolution 
directing the Federal Trade Commission 
to investigate chain stores. 
@ Approved the House bill authorizing 
reduction of the air mail rate from 10 
cents per half-ounce to 5 cents. 
@ Passed a resolution calling for an in- 
quiry into the diversion of commerce from 
U. S. to Canadian ports. 
@ Passed bills to decorate the crew of the 
Atlantic-crossing NC-4 and to strixe a 
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special medal for Fliers Chamberlin and 
Levine. 

@ Debated the Revenue Act of 1928 (tax 
reduction ). 


ARMY & NAVY 
Fetcher Fechet 


When a horseman rides a great distance 
and receives warm welcome at the end, he 
usually supervises in person the care that 
is bestowed upon his animal. When avia- 
tors fly across an ocean, however, not 
quite the same sentiment attaches to the 
mechanical contrivance by means of which 
the trick was turned. 

Last week, while Fliers von Huenefeld, 
Koehl and Fitzmaurice triumphed in De- 
troit, Chicago, Philadelphia, etc. etc., it 
was reported that the Bremen, still strand- 
ed at Greenly Island, might not be able 
to fly away if it were not fetched before 
spring thaws softened the ground. To 
spare the heroes a break in their tour, the 
War Department last week announced an 
expedition to Greenly Island in two 
amphibian planes commanded by Major 
General James E. Fechet, Chief of the 
Army Air Corps. A pilot of the Junkers 
Corporation was taken along, to be 
dropped on Greenly Island by parachute 
if necessary. 

Approaching St. Johns, N. B., Major 
General Fechet’s pilot, Lieutenant Muir 
Fairchild, had an attack of appendicitis. A 
relief pilot, Lieutenant Elwood Auesada, 
flew up from Boston and the expedition 
continued. 


PROHIBITION 
“Whass Bizness ... ?” 


It is a hard thing to prove that a man 
is drunk, or even that he has been drink- 
ing. And the more prominent the man, the 
harder the proof. 

There were no names, and little prospect 
of there being any names, connected with 
“a change of policy” announced last week 
by the Washington News, Scripps-Howard 
tabloid. 

Said the News: “This newspaper pro- 
poses, from this time forward, to publish 
as news the appearance on duty of any 
so-called dry member of the House or 
Senate in an obviously intoxicated condi- 
tion. . . . When a fire-eating prohibition- 
ist wanders aimlessly about the Senate 
chamber during the discussion of impor- 
tant business and finally interrupts to ask 
the presiding officer, ‘Whass bizness be- 
fore House?’ or when a similar exponent 
of the Volstead act has to hang hard to 
the edge of his desk, while his legs weave 
unsteadily under him as he attempts to 
make a speech, or when a champion of the 
18th amendment relapses from maudlin 
inattention into snoring sleep in the midst 
of a Senate session, the News will under- 
take to make his condition clear to its 
readers.” 

The News explained that it was “not 
setting out to stop drinking among states- 
men. . . . It merely insists that the sick- 
ening hypocrisy in high places, now too 


“ 


general, shall no longer be accepted as a 
matter of course.” 

No one should be more aware that Con- 
gressmen drink, often to excess and not 
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SENATOR CARAWAY 


Do Congressmen get drunk? 


infrequently during legislative hours, than 
Senator Caraway of Arkansas. His prac- 
tice of wandering moodily all over the 
Senate chamber while his colleagues are 
sitting brings Senator Caraway close to 
more colleagues on both sides of the aisle 
than he could inspect if he sat like them at 
a desk. Yet none knew better than Senator 
Caraway the difficulty for the News of 
escaping libel damages if it became ex- 
plicit. Therefore, and perhaps because he 
thought his wandering habits had been 
hinted at by the News—for he is a militant 
Prohibitionist, though no hypocrite—Sen- 
ator Caraway challenged the News to pub- 
lish some names. 

There the matter rested. No names ap- 
peared, Ohio’s dry little Fess said: “I 
fully endorse that editorial. It is fine.” 
Other Congressmen watched each other’s 
steps. 





Shooting Folks At Night 


You are motoring alone on a country 
road at night. Out upon the road ahead of 
you steps a man in old overalls and a 
sheepskin coat, with a flashlight and a gun. 
He signals, “Halt.” 

What do you do? 

Jacob D. Hanson, Secretary of the Niag- 
ara Falls lodge of Elks, driving up the hill 
of Lewiston Heights, N. Y., decided not 
to halt. Those overalls, that coat, that 
gun, looked thuggish. As he sped by, sev- 
eral shots banged out behind him. Farther 
down the road, another man appeared and 
started shooting. Everything went black 
for Motorist Hanson. His car careened 
into the roadside bank. 

The householder nearest the scene re- 
fused to admit the rough-looking man in 
sheepskin and overalls who came pounding 


on the door to telephone for an ambulance. 
The householder sent for the ambulance 
himself. At the hospital, they said that 
Motorist Hanson might not live and would 
certainly be blind if he did, perhaps in- 
sane. A bullet had smashed into his right 
temple. 

Beneath the gun-men’s disguises were 
found two U. S. Coast Guardsmen, as- 
signed to watch for border rum-runners, 
They found no liquor in Motorist Han- 
son’s car. Neither had there been liquor 
in the car of one J. F. Stearns, into which 
they had fired three bullets as it topped 
the Lewiston hill a quarter-hour earlier 
than Hanson. 

Feeling ran high in Niagara Falls. The 
Elks met and a mass meeting of citizens 
was planned. Coast Guardsmen Glenn 
Jennings and Chris Dew were held by the 
State police, the former perhaps for mur- 
der. In Washington, the Prohibition Bu- 
reau was badly embarrassed. Only that 
week, Agent Robert L. Taylor had had to 
be dismissed in West Virginia for shooting 
into an automobile. Before that there was 
an outcry from Canadians who complained 
that U. S. rum guards had fired across the 
boundary line at Detroit. Near Fresno, 
Calif., one Frank Aiello was lately shot 
dead for not stopping. In Yazoo County, 
Miss., Federal bullets whacked into a back 
seat occupied by a woman and her two 
children. 

U. S. Prohibition Commissioner James 
M. Doran took the position that the 
Niagara Falls shooting involved the Coast 
Guard only and not any of his agents. 
“We are not going to put up with firing on 
vehicles on highways,” he said. 

But feeling continued high at Niagara 
Falls, and elsewhere. The Senate, on a 
motion by New York’s Copeland, ordered 
an inquiry by its Commerce Committee. 
Commander Charles S. Root of the U. S. 
Coast Guard left Washington to inquire 
for himself. “Put them in uniform,” said 
editorials throughout the land. 


IMMIGRATION 
Despatched 


Scatterbrained John Thoening, a youth, 
wished to come to the U. S. He secured a 
visaed passport, but when he set out to 
buy a boat ticket John Thoening found 
that he had too little money. So he took a 
jug of water, a string of sausages, some 
pumpernickel, a hammock and _ crawled 
into a big wooden box. A friend nailed up 
the box and wrote on the top of it an 
address in West 84th Street, Manhattan. 
The box was put aboard the Hamburg 
American liner, Cleveland; by the time 
that the Cleveland reached the high seas, 
the inside of the box was a filthy place 
indeed. John Thoening, its occupant, 
squirmed and squealed and tried to get 
out. 

Last week, in Manhattan, a checker at 
the customs pier noticed a large wooden 
box with a loose board. Thinking it a good 
chance for performing his function, the 
checker stood next the box and reached 
in with one hand. Feeling the touch otf 
some clammy thing, a wolf or a corpse 
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perhaps, he screamed “I am bitten,” and 
ran furiously along the pier. A less timid 
checker then went gingerly up to the box 
and pried it open. In the bottom of the 
box, cold and still alive, was scatterbrained 
John Thoening. He said he had not eaten 
for several days, that he was very sleepy, 
that he had not bitten the hand which had 
been inserted into his box, but had shaken 
it rather, with friendly intent. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Jersey Giant 


In Jersey City, N. J., the net public debt 
per capita is $241—higher than in almost 
any other U. S. city of 30,000 or more 
population. The mayor of Jersey City is 
Frank Hague, a member of the National 
Democratic Committee, close friend of 
Candidate Smith. Upon these two facts, 
with colorful amplification, a one-man 
spectacle was staged in Jersey City for 
several weeks, up to last week, when 
the one man’s amplifier, his voice, broke 
down. 


The man was one James Burkitt, stal- 
wart, 40-year-old, shock-headed native of 
Mississippi (white), whose activities have 
ranged from puddling iron to selling real 
estate and reading books on municipal 
government. Last winter, after living in 
Jersey City for ten years, Mr. Burkitt 
arose as a giant of the people. He con- 
tributed a series of letters to the Jersey 
Journal on the subjects of city bonds and 
citizens’ taxes. He signed himself “The 
Jeffersonian Democrat” and soon became 
a noted public character. When he called 
for a mass meeting, 1,500 citizens turned 
out. Then he began attending sessions of 
the Jersey City Commission, over which 
Mayor Hague presides. 

“You'll not come down here every Tues- 
day and annoy me,” warned Mayor Hague. 

“T'll come down here as often as I like,” 
retorted Mr. Burkitt. 

He distributed cartoons of Mayor Hague 
and was arrested. He spoke on the steps 
of Jersey City Hall and was plastered with 
eggs, tomatoes, green goods. He spoke in 
front of Mayor Hague’s apartment house 
and was arrested again. His employer 
dismissed him for engaging in politics but 
he said: “If I can help end the domination 
of this machine and reduce taxes in Jersey 
City so that I can sell real estate, I will be 
satisfied.” He called Mayor Hague 
“grafter” and “political coward.” Mayor 
Hague took no action. Then Mr. Burkitt 
lost his voice. “I guess I’li have to rest 
for a spell,” he whispered, “but . . . it’s 
not the eggs and vegetables. .. . ” 


The Jersey City police and firemen held 
their annual parade and on the curb op- 
posite Mayor Hague’s reviewing stand 
stood voiceless Mr. Burkitt, holding up, in 
mute salute, a case of eggs. 
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Millionairea 


Lake Forest, Ill., is the Newport, the 
Pass Christian, the Sewickley, the Pasa- 
dena, the Chevy Chase, the Brookline, the 
Glen Cove, the Haverford, of the Mid- 


west. The socially-eligible, serious-minded 
Mayor of Lake Forest is Albert B. Dick 
Jr., whose father makes mimeograph 
machines and whose alarming younger 
brother writes poetry. Lately, Mayor Dick 
had a problem to solve. 

One of his socially-equal fellow towns- 
men, Van Wagenen Alling, became hard 
up. Lake Forest taxes were so high that 
Mr. Alling felt the need of subdividing his 
estate for homesites. Mr. Alling’s across- 
the-road neighbor, one Benjamin Franklin 
Affleck, heard of this and telegraphed: 
“Such concentration of housing and popu- 
lation is entirely contrary to the general 
scheme of things in that part of Lake 
Forest. . . . We left Winnetka [modest 
Chicago suburb regarded by some as a 
stepping-stone to Lake Forest, by others 
as a model community] because of numer- 
ous small houses built in our neighbor- 
hood. :..” 

Realtor Alling replied: “I cannot under- 
stand why some of my neighbors object 
to more millionaires per acre. None of my 
houses will have less than four bathrooms. 
. . . Hugh Garden rents from me now and 
so do Thomas W. Cloney, vice president 
of the Quaker Oats Company, John H. 
Hamline and William A. Jaicks. Joseph 
T. Bowen lived in my house for nine years 
and then bought it.” 

Mayor Dick of Lake Forest tactfully 
turned the discussion into one of regional 
planning and asked Realtor Alling to sub- 
mit plans of his new subdivision, his 
“millionairea” as the Chicago Tribune 
called it. 


Bait 


Once a State legislature has adjourned, 
all the State’s horses and all the State’s 
men are usually required to get together 
a quorum again if a special session seems 
necessary. Last week, Governor Small of 
Illinois gave a demonstration of how such 
a matter can be accomplished. Himself a 
politician whose reputation is stamped 
with a dollar-sign, Governor Small knows 
money’s power. So, though the unfinished 
business of the Illinois Legislature com- 
prised new transit laws and “home rule” 
over public utilities for Chicago, Governor 
Small’s special-session call dwelt upon the 
alluring theme of several million dollars 
of extra state moneys which the legislators 
might dispose of if they would reconvene. 
There were, said Governor Small, $236,- 
855 on hand from race-track taxes, for 
county fair appropriations; and some 
$6,500,000 from a gasoline tax which had 
been declared illegal. 
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The Right to Rob 


In Chicago, one Lawrence O'Toole was 
last week cited for contempt of court. 
Reason: serving on a jury to try five boy 
gangsters who had held up a grocer and 
killed him for resisting, Lawrence O’Toole 
favored lenience on the ground that any 
“free American” should be “free to stage 
a hold-up, if he could get away with it.” 


THE PRESS 


In Florida 


Marlen Pew, editor of Editor & 
Publisher, uncovered last week an amazing 
tale of the Florida celery belt. 

It was the story of Rolland L. Dean 
who, after graduation from Yale in 1923, 
became editor and publisher of the San- 
ford, Fla., Daily Herald. The big man of 
Sanford was Forrest Lake, mayor for 20 
years, president of the most potent local 
bank, business and social dictator. Editor 
Dean, naturally enough, was taken into the 
friendship of Mayor Lake. But in 1926, 
Editor Dean discovered that Mayor Lake 
had pocketed the difference between $100 
and $95.10 on a number of town bonds 
which he had sold to Manhattan financiers. 
He immediately published the story, be- 
ginning: “An optimist is a man who sells 
bonds for 95.10 and calls it par.” 

Mayor Lake replied by starting a news- 
paper of his own and getting Sanford ad- 
vertisers to boycott the Daily Herald. 
Editor Dean redoubled the investigations 
of Mayor Lake’s strange behavior, charged 
him with tyrannical rule and misappro- 
priation of funds. The issue came to an 
ugly head on Aug. 5, 1927, when Mayor 
Lake was re-elected by a majority of 22 
votes. At midnight, a mob of drunken 
hoodlums started out to punish Editor 
Dean for maligning People’s Choice Lake. 
Editor Dean stood in the doorway of his 
home with an automatic shotgun, informed 
the mob that he would shoot dead the first 
man who stepped on his porch. “You 
scoundrels, get out of here and go to hell,” 
said Editor Dean. They went to the plant 
of the Daily Herald; but the employees of 
Editor Dean kept them away from the 
presses with loaded revolvers. They hung 
crepe on the door of the Daily Herald’s 
offices, then sheepishly went home to sleep 
it off. 

Next morning, the bank of Mayor Lake 
was found to be not open for business 
and Mayor Lake was found nowhere in 
Sanford. Later, the Florida bank exam- 
iner’s report showed that Mayor Lake’s 
bank owed nearly $1,000,000 and that he 
had swindled the city of Sanford out of 
several hundred thousand. A fortnight 
ago, Mr. Lake aged 62, was sentenced to 
14 years of hard labor in the state peni- 
tentiary. 

Today, Editor Dean is the big man of 
Sanford. “But,” said Marlen Pew, “try 
to get Rolland Dean to say anything con- 
cerning his adventure—Editor & Pub- 
lisher could not.” 
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Broun’s Progress 


The New York World ousted Columnist 
Heywood Broun because it seemed to the 
World that he was disloyal to the World 
(Time, May 14). The New York Tele- 
gram (Scripps-Howard Newspaper) last 
week hired Columnist Broun because he is 
a liberal with a following. Said Mr. 
Broun: “I am glad to be on the Telegram 
... here at last I have a spot where I 
can lift my voice without being bothered 
by the fear that perhaps I am not precisely 
in tune with the rest of the choir. I never 
did like part singing.” 
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From New York 
Jan. 22—104 days 


Mare than sunshine and palms! More 
than superb food and service! 104 days of 
seeing and doing in the most intriguing, most 
“untoured” parts of the world. 

West Indies . . . South America . . . South 
Africa . . . East Africa... Egypt. Rio de 
Janeiro... Buenos Aires... Cape Town... 
Zanzibar. The pampas...the jungles... the 
wild East Coast. Victoria Falls... Kimberley 
Diamond Mines «. « . Zimbabwe. Starting 
from New York . . . Ending with Paris, 
London. The cruise of contrasts. 

And all this from the decks of the Empress 
of France ; =. clubbiest of great liners... with 
all the comforts and service of “‘back-home” 
at its best. The management, ship and shore, 
is by the world’s greatest travel system. 

Don’t you want the details .. . now? From 
New York, January 22: As low as $1500. 
It is wise to apply now for booklets which 
detail everything: Your own agent, or any 
Canadian Pacific District Office: New York, 
344 Madison Ave.; Chicago, 71 E. Jackson 
Blvd.; Montreal, 141 St. James St.; and 28 
other cities in the United States and Canada 


OTHER CRUISES, 1928-29 
(All from New York) 


Round the World. . . 136 days... Dec. 1, 1928. Em- 
press of Australia. Mediterranean ...72 days... Feb. 
4, 1929... Empress of Scotland. West Indies... 16 
days... Dec. 22, 1928; 29 days... Jan. 10 and Feb 
11, 1929... Duchess of Bedford (new). 
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Comings & Goings 


John J. Raskob, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee of General Motors 
Corp., sailed into Manhattan harbor on 
the Roma, last week; and out to greet him 
sailed his good friend Governor Alfred 
Emanuel Smith of New York on the yacht 
Saelmo, owned by Shipbuilder William 
Henry Todd. Because of an extremely ac- 
tive southwest wind and choppy sea the 
Roma and Saelmo could not draw nigh to 
one another without danger. Therefore 
Friends Raskob and Smith were not re- 
united until some hours later in Man- 
hattan. 


Mr. & Mrs. Henry Ford beamed 
with health & optimism, last week, as 
they landed at Manhattan, returning from 
England, where they recently took tea with 
Britain’s King & Queen (Time, April 
23). Though Motor Man Ford wore a 
quiet blue suit when he landed, his exuber- 
ance was betrayed by a cravat of lavender 
and mottled green. Cried he: “I’m cock- 
sure about the future of American busi- 
ness. . . . The Presidential election has 
nothing to do with it! . . . Business will 
keep on being good through the summer 
and fall.... Yes, sir, I am cocksure 
about it!” 


Mr. & Mrs. Harvey Firestone Jr. 
were frequently in company with Mr. & 
Mrs. Henry Ford, last week, and landed 
with them from the Majestic (see above). 
They were met on the dock in Manhattan 
by famed Akron (Ohio) Tire Man Harvey 
Firestone Sr., who told interviewers that 
Harvey Jr. has just returned from the 
Afric Republic of Liberia where the Fire- 
stones have established rubber plantations 
which have been partially instrumental in 
breaking down the British rubber monop- 
oly (Time, Dec. 20, 1926). 

Bruno Paul, famed German modernist 
architect, onetime Director of the Impe- 
rial Academy of Arts, reached the U. S. on 
the German liner Columbus, last week, 
and told that he has just been commis- 
sioned to erect “Berlin’s first skyscraper” 
(12 stories). 

Metropolitan Operatic Males sailing 
from Manhattan for European vacations, 
last week, included: Antonio Scotti on the 
Majestic; Giovanni Martinelli aboard the 
Aquitania with Prompter Mario Marchesi; 
and, heading direct for Italy on the Conte 
Biancamano, Beniamino Gigli & Chorus 
Master Giulio Setti. 


Mischa Elman, tycoon among violin- 
ists, landed from the Paris, last week, and 
flung to U. S. newshawks a tidbit: “The 
Philharmonic of New York, the Philadel- 
phia Symphony and the Boston Symphony 
are far superior to any European sym- 
phonies except the Amsterdam Symphony, 
which is conducted by Herr Josef Mengel- 
berg.” 


G. Harlan Miller, pet-loving Second 
Secretary of the U. S. Embassy at Paris, 
brought into Manhattan last week from 
the liner Paris his wife & pets: 40 fan- 
tail pigeons, 18 Belgian hares, two Man- 
dingo parrots, a Belgian police dog, and a 
Black Forest (German) ) cuckoo. 
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It’s The Short Cut 
To Europe... 


... financially 
speaking 


Perhaps for years you’ve 
been planning dimly to go 
abroad ... but each time you 
become slightly abashed be- 
fore the actual cash outlay 
of such a trip! 


Then why not the Cunard 
Travel Club way ... another 
of those efficient modern 
gestures .. . like an electric 
refrigerator. 


Cunard Travel Club helps 
you wy aside a weekly sum 

e amount of your own 
choosing. Before you can say 
“Jack Robinson” you've ac- 
cumulated enough for your 
trip! 


Cunard Travel Club not 
only helps you to save but 
acts as your travel adviser 
and visualizer. Experts tell 
you all the best ways of 
getting to all the places you 
want to see... and map 
out a complete expense ac- 
count... a wonderful help. 


And you are by no means 
limited to “conducted tours” 
where you travel with a set 
roup. You may go as an 
individual . . . just like any- 
one else... but you have all 
the benefit of this pre-digested 
travel experience. 
It’s the gentlest, easiest way 
of wafting yourself to 
Europe that we know of. 


Send for booklet 
“The Cunard Budget Plan” 


CUNARD 
TRAVEL 
CLUB 


Suite 435 
25 Broadway, New York City 


or Your Local Steamship Agent 
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THE LEAGUE 
Brazil Out 


The Secretariat of the League of Na- 
tions reluctantly made public, last week, 
a note dated one month previous in which 
the Brazilian Government of Premier Oc- 
tavio Mangabeira reaffirmed Brazil’s in- 
tention to withdraw from League member- 
ship in June 1928. 

In serving the original notice of with- 
drawal, two years ago, Brazil was joined 
by Spain because both nations felt that 
they should be accorded permanent seats 
on the Council of the League of Nations, 
at the time when Germany was admitted 
to the League and given a permanent 
Council seat (Time, June 21, 1926). 

Recent overtures from the League have 
caused Spain to withdraw her threat to 
withdraw (Time, April 2). The fact that 
Brazil’s latest note was kept secret by the 
League for a whole month suggests how 
many last minute efforts have been made 
to get Brazil to reconsider. 

Most distressing of all to Leagophiles 
was the contention of Brazilian Premier 
& Foreign Minister Octavio Mangabeira, 
in his present note that: “It is not alone 
by occupying a seat in the Assembly or 
Council that a country can collaborate 
with the League. . . . 

“Countries that . . . join in the con- 
ferences through which the League strives 
for universal welfare . . . rightly consider 
themselves collaborators.” 

Clearly the Brazilian premise is pure 
“sour grapes,” but the Brazilian conclusion 
voices a pernicious doctrine. It suggests 
that League states may avoid unwel- 
come responsibilities by dropping out of 
the League, and yet expect to continue to 
reap many of the advantages of League 
membership by “collaborating,” in the 
manner of the U. S. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
First Court 


More than a thousand ladies were pre- 
sented to Their Majesties in Buckingham 
Palace, last week, at the first two Courts 
of the present London season. The 22 
U. S. citizenesses who curtsied low before 
the King-Emperor, rose, glided two steps 
to the right, and curtsied to the Queen- 
Empress were: 

Miss Elizabeth Houghton, daughter of 
U. S. Ambassador to Great Britain Alan- 
son Bigelow Houghton; and her friend 
Miss Genevieve Sullivan, whose home, 
a of the Houghtons, is at Corning, 
Mrs. Alfred J. Brosseau, President of 
the Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, who later said: “I went in early, and 
I was in the Throne Room from the very 
beginning of the ceremony.” 

Others: Miss Jane Olmsted of Harris- 
burg, Pa., daughter of Mrs. Vance C. 
McCormick; Miss Elizabeth Bliss of Man- 
hattan, granddaughter of onetime Secre- 
tary of Interior Cornelius N. Bliss; Miss 
Evelyn Bigelow Clark, granddaughter of 
that aged and eccentric writer of memoirs 


about royal personages, Poultney Bigelow 
(Time, Jan. 23, 1927); Mrs. John B. 
Stetson Jr., wife of the U. S. Minister to 
Poland; Miss Marion Dixon (Chicago); 
Miss Dorothy Gillespie (Philadelphia) ; 
Miss Frances McKee (Washington); Mrs. 
John G. W. Husted (Manhattan); Miss 
Ruth Pruyn (Albany, N. Y.); Miss Vir- 
ginia Both (Detroit); Miss Katherine 
Bullock (Denver); and Miss Diana Rock- 
wood (Indianapolis); Miss Ellen Borden 
(Chicago); and Mrs. Anson W. Burchard 
(Manhattan). 

Finally there were presented from the 
diplomatic circle: Mrs. John R. Thomas 
Jr., wife of the Military Attaché at Lon- 
don; Mrs. John C. MacArthur, wife of 
the Assistant Military Attaché; Mrs. Hugh 
Dewitt Butler, wife of the Assistant Com- 
mercial Attaché; Mrs. Wainwright Abbott, 
wife of the Second Secretary of the 
American Legation at Dublin; and Miss 
Maude Hunnewell of Boston, fiancée of 
Counselor Ray Atherton of the U. S. 
Embassy at London. 

White and bluish pink were the colors 
most favored this year for Court gowns, 
and in consequence harmonious bouquets 
of orchids were numerous. The most 
striking jeweled ornament to be worn was 
a $150,000 diamond sunburst originally 
presented to Admiral Lord Nelson by the 
Sultan of Turkey, and now owned by Mrs. 
G. Eyre-Matcham of Salisbury, England. 
The sunburst, operated by clockwork, re- 
volved slowly, emitting dazzling rays 
which visibly attracted the attention of 
Their Majesties. 
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Royal Innocence 


A cold game pie and plenteous musty 
ale is sometimes offered by Edward of 
Wales to that small smart set which fore- 
gathers at his bachelor quarters in York 
House (a wing of St. James’s Palace). 
Last week this sporting company chuckled 
as His Royal Highness displayed a car- 
toon of his own sketching. It showed a 
plump and ruddy personage, the Rt. Hon. 
Winston Churchill, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, in the act of presenting his Budg- 
et for 1928 to the House of Commons 
(Time, May 7). 

Edward of Wales, a deft amateur car- 
toonist, had caught to the life the sombre 
frock-coated figure of the Chancellor, 
characteristically enlivened by the fact that 
he had thrust his large thumbs into the 
armholes of his waistcoat and expanded 
his chest with the confidence of a pouter 
pigeon. Finally Cartoonist Wales had 
sketched in heroic proportions the glass 
containing a refreshing beverage—said by 
some to be whiskey & soda—without which 
Chancellor Churchill seldom addresses the 
House at any length. 

When details of His Royal Highness’ 
cartoon leaked out, last week, serious 
minded Britons recalled with indignation 
that during Chancellor Churchill’s great 
Budget speech Edward of Wales sat in 
the gallery, just over the clock, with paper, 
pencil, and an innocent, virtuous air of 
taking notes. 


Clubbable 


Sir William Bull is a Privy Councilor of 
His Majesty, a member of Parliament, and 
senior partner of the respected firm of 
Bull & Bull, Solicitors. 

Last week fellow members of London’s 
aristocratic Carlton Club condoled with 
Sir William, 64, because he had dislocated 
a shoulder. Soon, however, many a gouty 
peer grew mirthful at Sir William’s very 
clubbable account of his dislocation. Said 
he: “I was undressing slowly, the other 
night, and reading P. G. Wodehouse’s 
humorous story, Jeeves Carries On. I was 
so absorbed that I did not look to see 
what I was doing and consequently did 
not realize that I was putting both feet 
into one pajama leg. A moment later I 
stood up, overbalanced, fell to the ground 
and dislocated my shoulder.” 

aes ae 


Parliament’s Week 


The Commons: 

@ Received with approving cries of 
“Hear! Hear!” from members of all 
parties a statement by Foreign Secretary 
Sir Austen Chamberlain concerning the 
proposal of U. S. Secretary of State Frank 
Billings Kellogg that a treaty “renouncing 
war as an instrument of national policy” 
be signed among the U. S., Great Britain, 
France, Germany, Italy and Japan (TIME, 
April 30). Sir Austen said that the Do- 
minions must be consulted before His 
Majesty’s Government can formulate a 
reply, but that “it will be to the effect of 
our desire to cooperate in the conclusion 
of such a compact.” 

With characteristic British self-right- 
eousness the Foreign Secretary added, 
“This country has never treated war as 
an instrument of national policy. . . . No 
British Government would take an action 
of that kind.” 

When hecklers cried, ‘““What about the 
South African War?” bland Sir Austen 
replied with lofty irrelevance, “I am not 
going back to ancient history or the cru- 
sades.” 

Meanwhile Right Honorable Members 
learned from London news organs that 
Signor Mussolini had just informed Mr. 
Kellogg that “The Royal Government of 


Italy . . . offers very willingly . . . cor- 
dial collaboration toward reaching an 
agreement.” 


@ Silently acquiesced, when Home Secre- 
tary Sir William (“Jix’) Joynson-Hicks 
stated that he had requested the abdicated 
onetime Crown Prince Carol of Rumania 
to leave England within five days, on ac- 
count of the attempt which Carol allegedly 
made last fortnight (Time, May 14) to 
charter two British air liners for a dash 
to Rumania, with intent to seize the 
Throne from his six-year-old son, King 
Mihai. 

The Home Secretary was able to indicate 
that the situation in Rumania was com- 
pletely quiet, last week, and that the 200,- 
ooo Rumanian peasants who marched to 
Alba Julia, last fortnight, and adopted 
resolutions protesting the despotism of the 
Rumanian Government were believed to 
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be dispersing to their homes, after aban- 
doning their project of a great protest 
march to Bucharest, Rumanian capital. 
@ Were astounded and chagrined by the 
charge made of His Majesty’s Government 
that the oars now being used on lifeboats 
of the Royal Navy were purchased in the 
U. S. because prices there were lowest. 
@ Passed through second reading a bill 
which would make greyhound racing illegal 
unless licensed by local authorities. Speak- 
ing in behalf of the bill, Sir William 
(“Jix”) Joynson-Hicks revealed that there 
have been forwarded to him as Home Sec- 
retary some 1,600 resolutions adopted by 
groups opposed to dog racing. 

The Lords: 
@ Began debate on the Votes For Flap- 
pers Bill (Time, April 30) which had been 
passed earlier in the week by the House of 
Commons. 
@ Took approving cognizance of a treaty 
signed, last week, at Teheran, the Capital 
of Persia, between representatives of Brit- 
ish King-Emperor George V and Persian 
King-of-Kings Reza Shah Pahlevi. The 
treaty recognizes Persia’s complete au- 
tonomy in levying tariffs upon British or 
other goods, and lays the groundwork for 
negotiations looking to the penetration of 
Persia by British built railways, airways. 
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Most Noble 


The very flower of Britain’s wartime 
heroes donned crimson and white robes of 
chivalry, last week, and assembled as the 
Most Noble Order of the Bath. The 
order is primarily militant. Civilians aspire 
to the Garter, but seldom to the Bath. 
Therefore last week it was a military pag- 
eant which moved with clanking swords 
through London, entered famed Westmin- 
ster Abbey, traversed the long nave, and 
stamped with martial tread into the majes- 
tic, vaulted Chapel of Henry VII. 

Connoisseurs know that in the lace-like 
stonework of this Chapel and in its cun- 
ningly carved oak chair stalls the English 
Gothic Style attained its richest and most 
intricate perfection. The resplendent scene 
was one to quicken blasé hearts, as each 
Knight mounted to his carved niche, 
grasped his sword by the blade, and ex- 
tended its upraised hilt toward the High 
Altar. 

Dwarfed only by the Divine Presence, 
stood His Majesty, George V, King and 
Emperor, with two sturdy pages to sup- 
port his long crimson and white train. At 
one side of the Altar sat Her Majesty, 
Mary, Queen and Empress, clad in a long, 
shimmering cloak of gold tissue with hat 
to match. In sombre contrast was the 
Cross Bearer, his face obscured by an early 
Saxon monkish cowl. The high purpose of 
His Majesty in convoking the Order, for 
the fourth time in the 18 years of his reign, 
came to august fruition as he proceeded 
to induct twelve new Knights of the Grand 
Cross of the Bath. 

Foremost among the twelve loomed 
Field Marshal Viscount Allenby, still 
spruce at 67, who realized in 1917 the 
dream of Medieval Crusaders by capturing 
the Holy City of Jerusalem from Infidels 
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GRAND MEUNIER VILGRAIN 


“We French millers do not advertise.” 
(See col. 3) 


who are still Infidels. Likewise among the 
twelve is Admiral Earl Jellicoe, trim and 
hearty at 68, who commanded the British 
Grand Fleet in the victorious though costly 
action at Jutland (1916) after which Ger- 
mans did not again dispute the seas with 
Britons. The remaining Knights inducted, 
last week, were: General Sir Josceline 
Heneage Wodehouse, General Sir John 
Maxwell, Lieutenant General Sir Alfred 
Keogh, Admiral Sir Henry Bradwordine 
Jackson, Admiral Baron Wester Wemyss, 
Admiral Sir Charles Madden, Lt. Col. Sir 
Maurice Hankey, Sir Eric Geddes,* Sir 
Hubert Llewellyn Smith and Baron Brad- 
bury of Winsford. 

As a stirring climax to the induction of 
the Twelve, there was administered to 
them this Knightly Oath: 

“You shall honor God above all things; 
you shall be steadfast in the faith of 
Christ. You shall love the King your 
Sovereign Lord, and him and his right de- 
fend to your power. You shall defend 
maidens, widows and orphans in their 
rights and shall suffer no extortion as far 
as you may prevent it, and of as great 
honor be this order unto you as ever it was 
to any of your progenitors or others.” 

After so ennobling a ceremony ob- 
servers regretted that they could not ban- 
ish from memory the gross legend which 
recounts how King Henry IV (1367-1413) 
was moved to establish the Order of the 
Bath. A certain courageous soldier had 
knelt before the Sovereign to be knighted, 
but His Majesty, although not squeam- 
ish, recoiled at the kneeling man’s terrific 
exudations. Tactful, King Henry IV, is 
said to have thereupon declared: “This 
brave fellow requires rest and refreshment 
after his prolonged heroism. Take him 


*Though a paunchy civilian and chiefly famed 
as Chairman of the Dunlop Rubber Co., he 
could squeak into the militant Order of the 
Bath through having been, during the War, an 
Honorary Major General and then First Lord of 
the Admiralty. 


away and give him a bath and fresh rai- 
ment and sustenance. Then bring him 
again before me to be knighted.” 
—_—o— 
Aberdonians “Done”’ 


Granite forms the unyielding substratum 
of Aberdeen, famed as the most character- 
istically Scotch of Scottish cities. The 
public buildings are all of hard, white gran- 
ite. And by popular supposition granite 
has entered into the dour, shrewd, stingy 
souls of Aberdonians. Therefore English- 
men were hilarious and incredulous, last 
week, when the super-Scotch stockholders 
of The Aberdeen Journal voted 2 to 1 to 
sell their newsorgan to the lower of two 
potent bidders. Cried a dissenting and 
disgruntled stockholder, “For once Aber- 
donians have been done!” 

To Englishmen the whole affair appealed 
chiefly as an excruciating, inverted Scotch 
joke; but a larger significance loomed in 
the fact that the two groups which bid for 
The Aberdeen Journal are the gigantic, 
rival newspaper trusts headed respectively 
by Viscount Rothermere and by the Berry 
Brothers, Sir William & Gomer. 

It was the Berrys who won, with their 
lower bid, by promising to carry on the 
granite founded traditions of The Aber- 
deen Journal, whereas Aberdonians feared 
that Viscount Rothermere, though his bid 
was the higher, would debase the Journal 
to the level of his blatant London Daily 
Mail. As everyone knows Lord Rother- 
mere has formed a $15,000,000 holding 
company to compete with the Berrys in 
buying up British provincial newspapers. 
On another day, last week, this rivalry 
flamed up again at Derby, where the 
Berrys bought the Daily Express and Lord 
Rothermere the Daily Telegraph. London 
newspapers of these potent rivals include: 
Lord Rothermere’s Daily Mail, Daily 
Mirror, Evening News and Weekly Dis- 
patch and the Berry’s Daily Telegraph, 
Sunday Times and The Daily Sketch & 
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Vilgrain on Wheat 
The best metal is iron, the best vegetable 
wheat, and the worst animal man. 
—French Proverb. 


A tall, suave, dark-haired Frenchman 
for whom wheat is assuredly “the best 
vegetable” stepped off the liner Paris at 
Manhattan, last week, and set smart U. S. 
citizens to thinking back to the origins of 
bread & cake. The French wheat-man—a 
close friend of Herbert Hoover, and of 
Georges Clemenceau—is M. Ernest Vil- 
grain, president of the famed Société des 
Grands Moulins de Paris. Unlike the 
Mills of the Gods, the Moulins de Paris 
grind swiftly, grind more flour than any 
other chain of mills in France, and grind 
out steady profits absolutely without the 
selling thrust of advertising. 

Throughout France the U. S. Washburn 
Crosby flour company asks from many a 
bill-board “Eventuellement, Pourquoi Pas 
Maintenant?” ;* but the Grands Moulins 


*“Eventually, Why Not Now?” 
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Foreign News—( Continued) 





de Paris have no slogan. Explaining, last 
week, Miller Vilgrain said: “We French 
millers do not advertise, and sell almost 
wholly to bakers, seldom to the house- 
wife, who does little of her own bread or 
pastry making. The competition offered 
by American flour firms in France is 
negligible.* The French miller does not 
advertise or claim superiority for his in- 
dividual brand of flour, because both the 
price and quality are regulated by law.” 

Probing more basically into the world 
wheat situation, Grand Meunier Vilgrain 
declared that French wheat kernels have 
been of poor quality since the War, and 
do not now contain a sufficient proportion 
of protein and gluten. This effect has been 
wrought by the post War shortage of man 
power on the farms, which has induced 
land owners to plant a species of wheat 
seeds giving a greater harvest with less 
care, but an inferior grade of wheat. For 
this reason the Grands Moulins de Paris 
bought 10,000,000 bushels of prime U. S. 
wheat for milling, last year, and are plac- 
ing still heavier orders at present. 


The chief wheat producing regions are 
the great plains of the U. S. & Canada, 
the Argentine pampas, Australia and the 
rich black earth of Southern Russia. But 
new wheat lands are being rapidly opened 
up in North African colonies of Italy and 
France. 

Wheat exports move chiefly from the 
Americas and Australia into Europe and 
the Balkans, although most European 
states grow a major portion of what they 
consume. France, for example, grows one- 
fourth as much wheat as the U. S., three 
times as much as Germany, twice as much 
as Rumania and slightly more than Italy. 


GERMANY 


Nitrates, Astronomy 


Bold barons of finance afloat on a huge 
white yacht. Big names: Sir Alfred Mond 
“Biggest British Chemist,” Irénée du Pont, 
and many another. Germans the hosts. 
Secret talk about nitrates. The yacht 
steams down the blue Adriatic from Venice 
to Corfu and returns. Meanwhile ban- 
queting to tempt Lucullus. Scuppers run- 
ning with champagne. But always more 
and more earnest talk of nitrates. The 
whole junket an achievement in making 
pleasure implicit with business. . . . 

Press despatches to the above effect, last 
week, were exaggerations, but not essen- 
tially untrue. The key hyperbole was to 
describe as “one of the handsomest pri- 
vate yachts in the world” the prosaic 
German steamer Lutzow. Factually speak- 
ing the Lutzow had been chartered by 
German chemical interests allied with the 
famed “I. G.”—IJnteressen Gemeinschaft 
Farbenindustrie  Aktiengesellschaft—for 
the purpose of holding a general nitrate 
pow wow and technical discussion of ni- 
trate problems among the world’s best 
chemical minds. 





*Because flour imported into France is subject 
to the high protective tariff of 65 francs per 
cwt., whereas the corresponding duty on unmilled 
wheat is only 35 francs. 


Sir Alfred Mond was aboard the Lut- 
zow. So was Irénée du Pont, representing 
the world potent E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours chemical firm of Wilmington, Del. 





IRENEE DU PoNT 


. went on a party. 


Dr. Walter S. Landis spoke for the Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co.; and Professor Harry 
Alfred Curtis of Yale listened in behalf 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
All the great Scandinavian chemical sel- 
skabs were well represented, as were Ital- 
ian firms, and from France came the 
learned Professor L. Bretangniére most 
hospitable and informatively loquacious 
was famed Herr Doktor J. Bueb of the 
SoG.’ 

Herr Doktor Bueb suggested compla- 
cently that it is a duty of governments to 
abolish all tariffs or taxes on nitrogen 
fertilizers and to secure their transport at 
preferential freight rates, because the 
more nitrate fertilization is encouraged 
the greater will be the agricultural prod- 
uce derived from a given region. Be- 
coming mildly technical, he pointed with 
thoroughgoing pride to the new German 
synthetic fertilizers nitrate of lime and 
nitrophoska. “The demand for nitrophos- 
ka,” exulted Herr Doktor Bueb, “has fre- 
quently been greatly in excess of the 
available supply.” 

Aboard the Lutzow, last week, there 
were few if any “hush hush” conferences 
among the chemical tycoons; and no im- 
mediate prospect exists that an interna- 
tional nitrate trust agreement will be con- 
cluded paralleling those now affecting pot- 
ash, industrial chemicals, pharmaceuticals, 
steel & copper. The Lutzow party was a 
party of technicians, and therefore the 
great U. S. du Pont chemical interests 
were appropriately represented by jovial, 
alert Irénée du Pont, 51. Although his 
duties have been wholly executive for a 
generation or more, he still retains a dex- 
terous and discerning skill in the technical 
processes of the laboratory. His hands are 
not so habituated to the enormous weight 
of a pen as to hamper him in adjusting 


with nice precision scales which are sen- 
sitive to minute infinitesimals of a mili- 
gram. Naturally Technician Irénée du 
Pont is nonchalant though extremely cir- 
cumspect in the presence of high explo- 
sives—a major product of the du Pont 
industries. His coolness in the presence 
of trinitrotoluene famed as “T. N. T.,” 
does not however carry over into social 
intercourse. Aboard the Lutzow, last week, 
he displayed affability in small talk, learn- 
ing where chemicals were concerned, and 
kindling interest at any chance mention of 
subjects related to his hobby, astronomy. 
For the moment Irénée du Pont is Vice 
Chairman of E. I. du Pont de Nemours 


& Co. 
BELGIUM 


“Furore”’ 

“DESTROYED BY TEUTONIC Fury; RE- 
STORED BY AMERICAN GiFTs” is the way in 
which most people would translate the 
Latin sentence, “Furore Teutonico Diruta; 
Dono Americano Restituta.” 

The sentence was chosen by Belgium’s 
hero Cardinal, the late Desiré Mercier, to 
serve as an inscription across the facade 
of the rebuilt Library of Louvain. To 
gentle yet righteously incensed Desiré 
Mercier “furore” seemed none too harsh 
a word to apply to Huns; but nowadays 
there is a milksop movement afoot to 
emasculate the Louvain inscription until 
it could not possibly give offense to those 
jovial, harmless fellows the Germans, who 
sacked and burned the original Library of 
Louvain. 

No milksop is bristling, ruddy, white- 
haired Whitney Warren, smart and _ pic- 
turesque Manhattan architect, who de- 
signed the new Library, and received from 
Cardinal Mercier the virile Latin inscrip- 
tion. Last week Mr. Warren was in Bel- 
gium bristling against the would-be emas- 
culators. ‘The nigger in the woodpile,” 
said he scathingly, “has evidently been my 
dear friend, Nicholas Murray Butler, Presi- 
dent of the Carnegie Foundation for In- 
ternational Peace. ...The people of 
Belgium want the inscription and I might 
add, a very large majority of the Ameri- 
can contributors do also. . . . In America 
the lives of so-called free American citi- 
zens are made unbearable by those two 
pests—the professional pacifists and the 
professional prohibitionists. . . . The only 
thing I desire is to be allowed to finish my 
work and hand over the keys to the uni- 
versity. Then the authorities can do as 
they please—in fact tear down the whole 
thing if they so desire.” 

Having thus lightninged and thundered, 
Architect Warren ended his declaration 
with a statement mild as milk. He declared 
that the official translation of the inscrip- 
tion is “DESTROYED BY TEUTONIC FoLty; 
RESTORED BY AN AMERICAN GIFT.” He 
added that Monsignor Ladeuze, Rector of 
the University of Louvain has finally ruled 
that the epithet “furore” shall stand. 
When curious persons turned to Latin 
dictionaries, last week, to see if “furor” 
could be stretched to mean “folly,” they 
found as authorized synonyms “delusion,” 
“frenzy,” “madness,” “rage” and “fury.” 
Nobody’s Latin except Architect Warren’s 
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could make “furor” mean “folly,” as dis- 
tinct from insanity. 

What “furor” meant to Desiré Mercier 
was discreetly* hinted by foxy Architect 
Warren, who revealed that the Cardinal 
said, two months before his death: “When 
the Germans come back [to Louvain] as 
they will and as they have through the past 
centuries, when they read this inscription 
countersigned by America perhaps they 
may behave themselves more decently 
than they did the last time.” 


Belgians had a second chance to cry 
“milksop!” last week, when famed Art 
Patron Otto Kahn resigned as a member 
of Manhattan’s unofficial Advisory Film 
Committee because it had sponsored the 
showing of the British cinema drama 
Dawn (Time, March 12, 19), which de- 
picts the shooting of Nurse Cavell in Bel- 
gium with realistic Teutonico furore. 
When the film was shown at Brussels it 
was received with tranquil approval. In 
England the Baldwin Cabinet made every 
effort to have Dawn suppressed; but it was 
finally approved by the London municipal 
authorities and shown, after emasculating 
cuts, without untoward incident. 


BULGARIA 


Rampant Lion 


Few pedagogues can fix a broken-down 
automobile. Last week, on a lonely stretch 
of road 30 miles from Sofia, Bulgarian 
capital, two professors from the American 
College at Samakov tinkered for three 
hours over a balky motor car, became 
greasy, then filthy and finally exhausted, 
lackadaisical. 

So dispirited were they that when an- 
other motor drew up alongside, neither 
pedagogue noted anything familiar or re- 
markable in the appearance of the driver, 
a slim young man with an ineffectual black 
mustache which inspired no confidence. 

Queried he: “Can I help you?” 

“We are afraid,” said the greasier peda- 
gogue courteously, “that you won’t be able 
to much. We’ve worked for three hours 
ourselves.” 

Briskly, young Black Mustache stepped 
from his car, peeled off coat, rolled up 
sleeves, fiddled with the carburetor of the 
stalled car, and within ten minutes had its 
motor briskly humming. Only then did the 
torpid professors recover sufficient alert- 
ness to note upon the motor car of their 
samaritan the royal arms and rampant lion 
of Bulgaria. Figuratively rubbing greasy 
eyes, the pedagogues stared hard at Black 
Mustache, and recognized at last His 
Majesty Tsar Boris III of Bulgaria, 34 
and still the most eligible of Balkan bache- 
lors. 

News of Little Tsar Boris’s act of ordi- 
nary courtesy created no stir in Sofia, 
where his devoted subjects remember that 
not so long ago he heroically sprang from 
the running board of an automobile driven 
by his chauffeur and seized the bridles of 
two terrified horses which were running 
away with a farm wagon full of children 
(Time, Sept. 21, 1925). A few months 
previous the intrepid Motorist Tsar 
stopped his car when fired upon by road- 
side assassins, opened fire with his own 





ARCHITECT WARREN 


His Latin was unique. 
(See p. 15) 


revolver and sent the plug-uglies flying for 
their lives (Time, April 27, 1925). 


ITALY 


Napoleon Nonsense 

When Romans opened the leading and 
authoritative Fascist news organ L’Jmpero, 
last week, they read with gladsome sur- 
prise that an Italian now “dominates” not 
merely the U. S. but all the Americas. 

The dominator is Amadeo Peter Gian- 
nini. He is traveling in Italy, and arrived 
at Rome, last week; but his home is in 
San Francisco. Throughout the U. S. he 
is famed and esteemed (Time, April 2) 
as a super-banker who controls with as- 
sociates, the national Bancitaly Corpora- 
tion (bank securities) with a capitalization 
of $150,000,000, and the Bank of Italy 
National Trust & Savings Association 
(chain of 300 California banks), with re- 
sources of $115,000,000. 

Banker Giannini is indeed a dominator 
of dollars; but his quick, kinetic brain 
must have rejected instantly the nonsense 
with which L’/mpero welcomed him to 
Rome, last week, as follows: 

“Originating from Italy, one of the 
poorest countries with the poorest banks, 
Signor Giannini has succeeded in 
financially dominating the United States, 
the world’s richest country. 

“This indicates the real strength of that 
empire of civilization which tomorrow’s 
Italy will become. As Napoleon once 
dominated Europe through France, so this 
modern [Italian financially dominates 
America through the United States. 

“He has conquered the Americans at 
their own game. . . . Giannini, until yes- 
terday a great Italian citizen of America, 
is now a great citizen of Italy. . . . Coun- 
tries become great through such citizens 
and Rome founded the greatest political 


and human civilization in the world 
through such personal abnegation and 
honesty.” 


ARGENTINA 


“Boss” v. “Slaves” 


Thoroughly vexed at U. S. citizens, last 
week, was the great Argentine political 
“Boss,” Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen, who has 
just caused himself to be elected President 
of Argentina by a 2 to 1 majority. 

That feat, which inscrutable “Boss” 
Irigoyen accomplished without making a 
single campaign speech, might well attract 
U. S. attention. Instead, last week, while 
the final Argentine ballots were being 
counted, eager U. S. citizens were snapping 
up in best selling quantities a book called 
The Road to Buenos Ayres.* The snap- 
pers neither knew nor cared about Argen- 
tina’s President-Elect; but they eagerly 
scanned the new best seller because it 
tells how exceedingly women of the class 
called “White Slaves” flourish in Buenos 
Aires, the capital of Argentina. 

Therefore stern, close-lipped President- 
Elect Irigoyen was thoroughly vexed, last 
week, and perhaps slightly perturbed at 
the effect which The Road to Buenos Ayres 
may have upon U. S. friendship for Ar- 
gentina. None knows better than “Boss” 
Irigoyen how much truth is in the book; 
for as a youth he was a Police Captain in 
Buenos Aires (1873) and later Chief of 
Police (1890). 

The Road. Only a French journalist 
could chatter of White Slavery with such 
inoffensive skimming swiftness as Mon- 
sieur Albert Londres has attained in The 
Road to Buenos Ayres. The man is a 
magpie—a shrewd one—and a corre- 
spondent of Le Petit Parisien. When Ar- 
gentine passport officials asked dapper 
Magpie Londres why he proposed to land 
at Buenos Aires, he blithely chirped: “Mes 
amis, I have come to see your souteneurs, 
your pimps.” 

Shortly Monsieur Londres found, as the 
League of Nations had discovered before 
him, that the problem of the male sozte- 
neur is, if possible, more basic than that 
of the white slave herself. It'is the soute- 
neur who sniffs about Europe until he 
finds a poor and not too homely “baggage,” 
wins her by offering food if she is starving, 
buys her from debased parents if neces- 
sary, scrubs her up if she is filthy, and 
smuggles her out to the Argentine on a 
passport doctored or forged to show that 
the “baggage” is not “underweight” (i.e 
under the age of consent). 

Monsieur Londres claims that the mas- 
ters of white slaves cannot and do not re- 
tain them against their wills; but explains 
that the women sink rapidly into accept- 
ance of their voluntary enchattlement and 
permit themselves to be transferred by 
purchase and sale. 

Monsieur Londres concludes: “The 
foundation of prostitution is hunger. . . . 
Poverty is like a foreign country. Only 
those who have lived there know anything 
about it. . . . I assert that 80 per cent of 
the French girls who go out to console 
lonely men on the other side of the world 
have been brought to this by want.” 

The suggested cure for white slavery, 


*By 


($2.50). 
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hereis Proof 
that Guided Investment pays big dividends 


The Complete List of Brookmire Stock Recommendations 
for the Year 1927 is Shown Here 


ln this advertisement we are letting the facts 
speak for themselves. Draw your own conclu- 
sions as to how Brookmire clients fared. Actual 
happenings furnish the only way to know how 
valuable investment guidance can be. 


The recommendations below show a few 
losses, mingled with many price advances. 
Brookmire’s has never claimed infallibility; 
it has claimed and proved consistent, profitable 
accuracy. An analysis of the following will be 


significant. We believe that the record below 
is unusual. Did you do as well in 1927? 


Complete list of stocks recommended during year 1927. 



















"Recent Profit *Recent Profit 
Security Prices Prices or Loss Security Prices Prices or Loss 
ReRMING..0csccccpccces 95% 105% + 10% tGeneral Motors....... 201% 136% + 71% 
Southern Ry..... .125% 149 + 23% tN. Y. Chic. & St. L....127 135% + 12 
Elec. Bond & Sh. - 70% 92 + 21% American Chicle...... 57 78 ++ 21 
tint. Tel. & Tel.. ++.124 «©1601 + 42 Illinois Central....... 133%, 143% + 914 
tAmer, Bank Note..... 42 85 + 60 ¢So. Cal. Edison....... 35% 45% + 12% 
Amer, Tobacco....... 121% 168 + 46% Util. Pr. & Lt. “A”... 31 29%— 1% 
7Gen. Ry. Signal...... 82% 97% + 17% Amer. Seating........ 494% 434%,— 5% 
Gt. West. Sugar...... 110% 118 + 7% Ind. PipeLine........ 694%, 78% + 8% 
og eer 47% 69% + 22% Prairie Pipe Line.....184 185 + 1 
Union Carbide. . ...101 153 + 52 Rich. Rad. Conv. Pf... 43% -40 — 3% 
tUnited Drug..........167 874%, + 51% Sears, Roebuck....... 61% 104% + 43% 
West'gh'se E. & M.... 69% 106% + 37% Be. BES. 2. Fo ccce 122 1154%.— 6% 
Montana Pr... ........ 823% 150% + 67% Southern Pac......... 1244%2122 — 2% 
Gen. Am. Tank Car .. 475% 58 + 10% So’east. Pr. & Lt...... 365% 47 + 103% 
Int. Harvester........ 1403 256% +115% Amer. Smelting...... 168% 18812 + 20% 
Gulf, Mob, & N’th'n.. 494% 53 + 3% fCom. Solvents “*B’’,. .375 177. — 21 
Missouri Pac.......... 45 50 + 5 Vacuum Oil.......... 129% 144% + 155% 
Missouri Pac., Pfd.... 974 111% + 13% Allied Chem.......... 152% 163 + 10% 
Wabash Pfd. ‘‘A’’..... 83 94% =#6+ (11 Rc dacartaderads 283 «4384 «=6+101 
Atlantic Ref..........114 116 + 2 Penna. R. R.......... 65% 68% + 3% 
Gen. Asph. Cv. Pf.....123 130 + 7 Detroit Edison........ 151% 181 + 29% 
eae 94142 111144 + 17 7Pub. Serv. of N. J..... 41% 48% + 8% 
Hudson Motors....... 64% 8312 + 18% Bk. of Montreal...... 332144355 + 22% 
Chic, R. I. & Pac.,... 81% 115 . + 33% fHome Ins. of N. Y....503 615 +123% 
tAmer, Super “'B"’..,.. 30 46% + 18% Amer. Ex.-Irv. Tr.....4284, 432 + 312 
tAbitibi Pr, & Paper... 87 80% + 73% Gt. Northern Pf....... 100% 101%, + 1 
{Para, Fam. Lasky,....112 118 + 7% WabashRy........... 68% 71 + 2% 
U. 8. Rubber. ....000. 66 44 — 22 Pacific T. & T......... ist 150 — 1 
Svs Picktsbns voksoken 136% 153 + 16% United GasImp...... 116% 125% + 81% 
#St. Louis-S. F......... 1144120 + 9% Kennecott Cop....... 74% 8 + 115% 
{Peoples G., Lt. & C....130 173 + 48% Montgom. Ward...... 80 149 + 69 
Chic. Pneu. Tool. .... 130 132%, + 2% +®|RadioCorp........... 63% 186 +122% 
Cluett-Peabody....... 62% 97% + 34% BE AG no cc cccccs 128% 127% — % 
tint. Silver...... ...-143% 172% + 47% Cleveland Tr. Co...... 330 486397 + 67 
tSafety Cable.......... 63 78% + 25% First Natl. Bk. Chic...850 830 — 20 
tWest'gh’se A. B.......156 53% + 56% Marine Tr., Buff...... 320 4377 «3'+ 57 
Colo. & Southern..... 96% 112 + 15% Natl. Shawmut, Bost..334 324 — 10 
{Bush Terminal....... 42% 60 + 23% #£Natl. Surety Co....... 25444 33144 + 77 
AL ee 119% 147% + 27% Old Colony Trt., Bost. 390 410 + 20 
tAmer, Type Fdrs.....134%4 120 — 7% [Buff., Niag. & East.... 36% 38 + 3% 
Union Pacific. ........ 171% 197. + 25% Nor. States Pr, “‘A’’...129% 132% + 8% 


131% 162 + 35% 
- 59% 77 + 17% 





Bklyn, Union Gas.... 95% 153% + 57% [Borden Co.... 
Para. F. Lasky C. Pf..116%4#120 + 3% flint. Paper...... 







Dom. Bk. of Can...... 230 265 + 35 Pere Marquette. 130 133 + 3 
Guaranty Tr. Co...... 455 695 +240 Nat. Biscuit.... .142%169 + 20% 
Nat'l Bk. of Comm.,...487 582 + 95 Ches. Corp........... 844% 7444— 9% 
Royal Bk. of Can.....260 358 + 98 Lig. & Myers “‘B’’....121 113% — 7% 
Ches. & Ohio. ........ 17444 191% + 17% Stand. Oil of Ind. .... 75% 77% + 2% 
Mo.-Kan.-Tex........ 47 37% — 9% Northern Pac......... 98 9%+ 1% 
Nort. & West... ....0+. 180% 18844 + 8% tCom'w'lth Edison....165 178% + 21% 
Amer, Tel. & Tel...... 165% 181% + 16 Amer. St'l F’dries.... 543% 68% + 14% 
Amer, Radiator,...... 125% 148 + 22% Kresge, S.S.......+.- 72% 72%+ =% 
Fleischmann......... 55 71% + 16% Otis Elevator......... 145 162 +17 
MNS Eas <a scanece 54% 434%,—11% Sterling Prod......... 134% 8714 + 18% 
West. Md, 2nd Pfd.... 59% 40 — 19% Wrigley Co........... 65% 76 + 10% 
Com. Gas. .ccccscscees 104 145% + 41% Mackay Co.’s ........ 115% 122% + 6% 
tByers Pipe............ 74%,101 + 28% #$EurekaVac........... 7% #m—4 


Houston Oll.......... 136% 152% + 15% Firestone T, & R...... 18 6185 — 1 


Julius Kayser........ 564% 56 — % .tGoodrich B. F........ 87% %& — % 
Postum Co........... 100% 123% + 23% Goodyear T. & R...... 594% 56% — 2% 
Warren Bros.......... 864%, 165% + 78% St. Joseph Lead...... 414% 39%— 2% 
+Canadian Pac......... 179 213 + 38% St. Paul F.. & M....... 200 220 «+ 20 
Chic, & N. West...... 92% 86%— 5% Title Guar. & Tr...... 795 790 — 5 
Dela. & Hudson...... 230 «174% — 55% Auburn Auto......... 119% 117 — 2% 
tN. Y. Central......... 153% 174% + 26% Chrysler Corp......... 60% 594— % 
Gen, Electric......... 107% 159 + 51% Continental Can..... 844% 105% + 21 
McCrory Conv. Pfd...102 109% + 7% Int. Match P. Pf...... 89% 113% + 4% 
Texas & Pacific...... » 9%129 +29% Nash Motors......... 97% %& —11% 
*Com'w'th Power...... 54% 74% + 21% Vanadium Corp....... 65 86% + 21% 


*Prices are as of the end of the 1st quarter of 1928, or 
price at which we recommended selling. 


Total Net Gain, 3088% points Average Gain, 22% points 


+Consideration given for rights issued, stock changes, etc. # Called 
The purchase of many of these stocks was first 
recommended in 1926 at even lower levels. 


Recently we recommended that half profits be taken on some of the above stocks. 





Brookmire clients whose capital permits buying but a few of the 
stocks recommended are always urged to consult with us as to 
spectfic selections that best suit their individual requirements. 


Judge for Yourself 
Here then, you have the Brookmire recom- 
mendations. It is important for you to take 
into consideration that these are the complete 
record. We have not selected one month and 
withheld others in which the showing might 
have been unfavorable. We have listed every 


stock we advised in 1927. What better basis for 
jud ging the value of Brookmire Service? 


Send THIS Coupon . «2 Now 


This year you hope to make money—more money than 
in past years. Leet pomp have plans and prospects. Just 
how do you intend to go about securing better results? If 
you would really make more money from your investments 
... make it safely and consistently, we strongly urge you 
to make an ally of Brookmire Service now. To get thecom- 
plete facts about how this service can work for you, clip 
this coupon and mail it to us today. You will receive our 
bulletins advising what todo now... and a copy of our 
new booklet on investing for greater profits. 


CWO DE GWHI OFS COWHIDE TWH OG WHF DE GWUT OD 


BROOKMIRE 


ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 






570 Seventh Avenue New York 
Please send me — free — the literature 
mentioned above. ™-P2 


CAWAD SP CAWADTCAMICAWSD CAWMITCAWI 


So far as we know no other organization whose business it is to advise on 
investment matters publishes complete annual records such asthis. We 
invite investigation and comparison on the basis of actual results. 
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This Morning 


did your face burn 
or did you 


Use Ingram’s? 


T’S sheer nonsense to believe 

that when you shear your beard 
-.-even with a dull blade... you must 
expect sting or smart. INGRAM’S 
proves that shaving friction is all 
fiction. Over a million men are en- 
joying heatless, happier, healthier 
shaveswith INGRAM’S...Socanyou. 


Before your razor goes over your 
face ... while it’s going over... 
after the shave is over... INGRAM’S 
SHAVING CREAM gives you coo/ 
comfort that puts it over...big. It is 
the pioneer coo/ shaving cream... 
no need for lotions, powder or fuss. 
Men like its clean, pleasant odor. 

Even the package is different 
for this different shaving cream. 
INGRAM’S comes to you in a neat 
blue jar...with a wide mouth. You 
can see that you are using just the 
right amount. No waste. The cap 
keeps the cream properly under 
cover when you’re not shaving... 
and doesn’t roll under cover when 
you are. 

Over a million men now enjoy cool 
shaves with INGRAmM’s SHAVING CREAM. 
Twice as many as last year. Three times 
as many as year before last. It won’t cost 
you anything to try INGRAM’s. 


FREE! 7 Cool Shaves for You 


Most of the drug stores in your town 
have 7 Free Cool Ingram Shaves for you. 
If you find that too many men have been 
ahead of you, we'll see you through. 
Just send the coupon ... and your 7 
free shaves will go to you at once. Or, 
buy thefull-size jar that will give you 120 
shaving treats for 50 cents. 


Ingrams 
Shaving Cream 


COOLS and SOOTHES as you shave 





Ingrams 
ing cree 


Frederick F. Ingram Co, 
Established 1885 


77310thSt., Detroit, Mich. Also Windsor,Can. 


The other fellows beat me to it. My druggist is all 
out of the 7 FREE Cool Shaves you offered me. Will 
you please see me through, as you promised. 

















then, is economic, since judicial remedies 
continue to prove ineffective. When the 
penury of the lower classes in France and 
Eastern Europe has been ameliorated their 





©Keystone 
IRIGOYEN OF ARGENTINA 
None knows better than he. 


daughters will not choose, thinks Monsieur 
Londres, to go out to the chief regions of 
white slave consumption: Latin America 
& Egypt. 

Irigoyen. Citizens of the U. S. who rose 
above best seller snapping, last week, were 
rewarded with leisure in which to inspect 
“Boss” Irigoyen and ponder the healthy 
and rapid material progress of Argentina. 

Dr. Hipolito Irigoyen has made the mere 
existence of his commanding personality a 
major political issue in Argentina. Dur- 
ing the election just completed his fol- 
lowers styled themselves ‘‘Personalists”’; 
and the opposition candidate, Dr. Leopoldo 
Mello, ran on an “Anti-Personalist” plat- 
form. That is to say Dr. Mello appealed, 
unsuccessfully, to the electorate to repudi- 
ate the personal rule of the Chief Exec- 
utive, which Dr. Irigoyen established when 
he was last President of Argentina (1916- 
22). The subsequent retirement from of- 
fice of “Boss” Irigoyen occurred merely 
because an Argentine cannot constitu- 
tionally be elected President for two suc- 
cessive terms. His successor as President 
was the present Chief Executive of Argen- 
tina, Dr. Marcelo T. de Alvear, whose six- 
year term began in 1922 and expires Oct. 
12, 1928, when Dr. Irigoyen will be in- 
augurated. That “Boss” Irigoyen has 
maintained his silent “personal” rule all 
the while is an undoubted fact. Though his 
years are now three score and fifteen he 
retains the hard, firm jaw and penetrating 
glance of a fighter who fears no opponent. 

Far more interesting to Argentines, last 
week, than the threadbare problem of 
white slavery was the arrival of a staff of 
U. S. engineers to survey for the Argentina 
Government a proposed canal route which 
would span South America across the low- 
lands of Patagonia and link Argentina with 
Chile by a cheap water transport route. 
The canal, estimated to cost $500,000,000, 
would serve purely for local transport, and 
be in no sense competitive with the big 
ditch at Panama, 4,000 miles to the North. 


CHINA 


Killing Continues 


The thunderous detonations of Japanese 
artillery and the merciless rattle of Jap- 
anese machine guns taught Chinese a bitter 
lesson last week. They learned once and 
for all that Imperial Japan will not permit 
Chinamen to carry on their incessant civil 
wars in Shantung, a Chinese province, but 
the home of numerous Japanese colonists. 
Tsinan is the capital of Shantung. From 
Tsinan efficient professional Japanese 
troops drove, last week, ten times their 
number of ragged, nondescript Chinese sol- 
diery. Right or wrong, the Japanese Com- 
mander, General Fukuda, struck blow after 
crushing blow with a mailed fist consti- 
tuted by 5,000 Japanese troops which he 
recently brought up from the seaport of 
Tsingtao (Time, May 14). 

When 6,000 desperate Chinese took ref- 
uge in the old walled quarter of Tsinan, 
last week, and later attempted with great 
bravery to fight their way out, Japanese 
machine gunners mowed down every man 
of 20 successive Chinese charges which 
were launched by the besieged. 

In an official manifesto General Fukuda 
declared: “The Chinese show an open 
stand of belligerency. Therefore, to pun- 
ish the guilty and uphold the dignity of 
the Japanese Empire I am obliged to take 
such drastic measures as I deem neces- 
sary.” 

The Chinese styled “guilty” by General 
Fukuda were troops of the South China 
Nationalist Government established at 
Nanking (Time, April 25, 1927). They 
recently advanced northward into Shan- 
tung in the course of their civil war with 
the North China Government of Peking 
Dictator Chang Tso-lin. When the South- 
ern Nationalists captured Tsinan, last fort- 
night, they became “guilty” in Japanese 
eyes, because they allegedly committed 
certain atrocities in Shantung. So omnis- 
cient is Japanese efficiency that last week 
the Government at Tokyo placed on dis- 
play photographs alleged to have been 
taken (by General Fukuda’s order) of 
Japanese victims tortured to death at 
Tsinan. Male victims had been flayed 
alive from the waist upward,* females 
had been hacked and mutilated. Unques- 
tionably such photographs could have been 
faked. They are part of the story to which 
Japan proposes to stick. 

During the week General Baron Giichi 
Tanaka, Prime Minister of Japan, called 
General Viscount Shirakawa into his Cabi- 
net as War Minister, whereupon the pug- 
nacious Viscount, a veteran of the Russo- 
Japanese War, immediately despatched 
15,000 additional troops to Shantung. Thus 
it appeared certain that the present Japa- 
nese occupation and intervention will con- 
tinue for some time. 

Observers recalled that part of Shantung 
was held by Germany prior to the World 
War, and thereafter seized by the 
Japanese who were eventually compelled 
by the Powers to relinquish Shantung 
and sign the Washington Treaties 


*To flay a man alive in the classic Oriental 
fashion begin by making two long parallel cuts 
2% inches apart. Loosen one end of the strip 
of skin between the cuts, grasp firmly, and then 
tear off the strip. Repeat until the victim is 
completely skinned. 
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my It carries my 


! ideas through 


and gives me a written 


record besides”’ 
says GEORGE BriGGs, the Select-O-Phone man 


George Briggs, President 
of Screw Machine Products Corporation, 
Providence, R. I. 
Makers of The Select-O-Phone, automatic 
organizational telephone system and man-finder 


for banks, residences, theatres, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, mills, factories, etc. 






“The great thing about The Dictaphone is that it 
makes it easy for you to do the thing you ought to 
do when you ought to do it,” says Mr. Briggs. 





*‘Another great advantage of The Dictaphone,”’ he continues, “‘is 
like that of the Select-O-Phone. They both cut-down those thought- 
killing waits—waiting until a stenographer is available—waiting 
until a switchboard operator can locate your man. Furthermore, 
both of them are always on duty, always available on the instant. 


*“‘My foreign business trips and my frequent hunting excursions 
would have to be cut short if. 1 were slowed up by cumbersome, 
inefhcient shorthand. 


Sarah M. Gorman, Secretary to Mr. Briggs, says, ‘“The 
Dictaphone is my standby. I like this system much better 
than shorthand. The Dictaphone is more accurate, and it 
gives me a chance to attend to company matters for Mr. OCCur tO me, 


Briggs that are far more important than mere typing from through, by Dictaphone. So, when I initiate policies in manu 


“I talk all my ideas directly into The Dictaphone the instant they 
Conferences also are recorded, and instructions put 

fac 
turing, advertising, and selling, they are on record and go through 
whether I am present or absent.”’ 


shorthand notes.” 


NOW — et 
The Dictaphone in 


Make a Dictaphone analysis of your own business 
COLOR 


Keeping step with the times, 

The Dictaphone now presents 

its New Model 10 ina range of 
*) pleasing colors. 


DICTATE TO THE 


I 

1 

I 

I 

| ys e 

: © You may demonstrate The Dictaphone in my office. 

© TAGS ono ccisic ccccdvc sacctocccacecsecebscsocsccsévces l 
t 

i... Peerrerrrrrrrerr; cr eee ee Tee - 
I 
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J ° 


and double your ability to get things done 


Send Coupon for free analysis and working report of com- 
panies using from 3 to 300 Dictaphones. Blank spaces are 
included for a Dictaphone analysis of your own business. 


Dictaphone Sales Corporation, T-4 5 
Graybar '— A i 
New York, N. Y i 
r 
1 
I 
I 


© Mail the Report and Analysis blanks 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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setting forth the sacredness of China’s 
territorial integrity. 


———<Oo>— 
Question of Right 


The South China Nationalist Govern- 
ment at Nanking has recently suffered the 
loss of 3,000 troops killed or wounded in 
the course of Japanese intervention in 
Shantung (see p. 18). 

Therefore the Nationalists despatched 
an appeal to the League of Nations, last 
week, which began by declaring that the 
Japanese have “committed what amounts 
to acts of war...in Shantung... 
[and] fired on Chinese soldiers and civil- 
ians without provocation.” 

The note continued: “The territorial 
integrity and political independence of 
China have been ruthlessly violated, and 
the peace of nations threatened by this 
aggression on the part of Japan. 


“You are urgently requested to summon 
a meeting of the Council of the League. 

“Tt is earnestly urged that the League 
request cessation of hostilities by the 
Japanese troops and their immediate with- 
drawal from Shantung.” 

The League States took no action last 
week; and the Nationalists thereupon 
called to Paris requesting Dr. C. C. Wu, 
distinguished statesman, and son of the 
late Chinese Minister to the U. S., Wu 
Ting-fang to proceed at once to Washing- 
ton and explain the Nationalist case 
against Japan before U. S. public opinion. 
At Paris last week Dr. Wu, who is on a 
round-the-world trip for the Nationalist 





OU. & U. 
GENERAL FUKUDA 
. photographed the victims. 
(See p. 18) 


Government, said: “The presence of Jap- 
anese troops in Shantung is at once a vio- 
lation of Chinese sovereignty and of the 





Shredded Wheat 


MADE. . 


NIAGARA. 





FALLS... 





Washington treaty, to which both the 
United States and Japan are signato- 
ries. o« 
“The Japanese have, for a good many 
years, backed Chang Tso- lin, the Northern 
Dictator. That is one fact well known. 
But here is a second fact. We were on our 
way to Peking to expel Chang Tso-lin 
when the present trouble [Japanese inter- 
vention] commenced. Our army had al- 
ready captured Shantung. The interven- 
tion of the Japanese undoubtedly was a 
godsend to Chang Tso-lin. There you have 
two facts; all you have to do is to put 
them together.” 

Dr. Wu’s facts are facts, and his con- 
clusion is sound. The Nationalist position 
is deserving of much sympathy. But it 
was the opinion last week of most re- 
sponsible eyewitnesses in China that the 
Nationalist armies (and all Chinese armies 
of today) are an irresponsible rabble, con- 
stantly committing acts of violence and 
depredation in the course of their incessant 
warfare. Japan, right or wrong, is using 
shot & shell to keep the rabble at a dis- 
tance from Japanese colonists in Shan- 
tung, and to prevent the overthrow of 
Chang Tso-lin whom Japan, rightly or 
wrongly, regards as the least undesirable 
of the Chinese war lords. 


Bullet 


At Taian, near Tsinan (see p. 18) an 
unidentified Chinese war bullet entered 
the bedroom window of Mrs. William T. 
Hobart, a U. S. Methodist Mission worker, 
and resulted in her death. 

No other U. S. citizen was known to 
have been killed in China, last week, but 
out of the Whangpoo Riv er, eight miles 
below Shanghai, there was fished the life- 
less body of U. S. Vice Consul Walter B. 
Wilson Jr., who had mysteriously disap- 
peared a week previous. 


@ 
© 


Cadman Will Save 


Approximately 9,000,000 Chinese are 
facing starvation in Shantung ne 
(True, Jan. 23 et seg.) and U. S. citizens 
are being besought for the \ thoes 
modest contribution of $10,000,000 by 
the National Committee for China Famine 
Relief. Last week the N. C. C. F. R. chose 
as its Chairman the Rev. Dr. S. Parkes 
Cadman, writer of daily homilies for the 
New York Herald Tribune, and president 
of the Federal Council of Churches of 
Christ in America. 


JAPAN 


A 
—— + —__ 








East Wins 


The round-the-world-race-in-opposite- 
directions by two Japanese, conducted by 
the Tokio news organ Jiji Shimpo, was 
won, last week, by Eastward Racer Toi- 
chiro Araka, who circled the globe in 36 
days, with all expenses paid, to win a prize 
of $1500. 

The globe girdling record for all time 
is held by Girdlers Edward S. Evans & 
Linton Wells, whose time was 28 days, 14 
hours, 36 minutes, and 5 seconds. The 
Japanese racers were not attempting to 
break this record but merely to demon- 
strate how rapidly anyone may circle the 
globe, “using only ordinary means of 
transportation, including airplanes.” 
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THEATRE 














New Plays in Manhattan 


The High Hatters. Neither very fun- 
ny nor very exciting, this slangy little 
mystery farce was wafted quietly into a 
theatre by a draught from the wings when 
someone left the stage door open to the 
lazy mid-spring airs of Broadway. It sum- 
marizes the doings of two second story men 
who become inmates in a boobyhatch so 
that they can practice their profession 
without legal interruption. 

testicle 

Blackbirds of 1928. Every small-time 
circuit travels upon the sometimes not so 
nimble limbs of its tap dancers. These are 
often the riff-raff of their profession; the 
finest tap dancer in the world is Bill Robin- 
son, long a spot of interest on Keith’s tours. 
His feet are as quick as a snare drummer’s 
hands; in Blackbirds he has a double 
flight of five stairs which, when he trots 
up and down it, produces a rapid tuneless 
and delicious music. Bill Robinson makes 
the show; if he were on the stage more of 
the time he would make the show a lot 
better. Not but what Adelaide Hall, with 
her hoarse, high voice, and an energetic 
chorus make Blackbirds, despite dull mo- 
ments, the best coon show in town. 

The Father. This is August Strind- 
berg’s furious fancy about a man who 
married an incredibly mean wife. Eager 
to hold absolute control of her daughter, 
she drove her husband mad, then poisoned 
him. As ineptly performed by Robert 
Whittier, who puffed and bellowed like a 
sick seal, the play is lightened of its hatred, 
its horror, and, indeed, of any effect. 


—_ 


Headliners in Manhattan 
SERIOUS 
Coquette—HELEN Hayes In _ LOVE 
KiItLInG WHILE MILLIONS WEEP 
Marco Millions—Marco Potro Is Toor 
In Bappitt FLayinG WHILE O’NEILL 
SNEERS 
Strange Interlude—Five-Hour FAtuH- 
OMING OF FEMALE FRAILTY By THEATRE 
GUILD WHILE SHUBERTS SQUEAL 
MELODRAMA 
Dracula—VAMPIRE CRAWLS WALLS IN 
CLoak, Bites Girt, Is SLAIN 
The Trial of Mary Dugan—BroTHER 
QUESTIONS CHORINE ‘TRIED For SuGaAR 
Dappy’s DEATH 
The Silent House—Bonp TuHert Lap 
To YELLow FIEND 
Diamond Lil—Mar West Seren IN 
East Sipe SIN-DIvE 
FUNNY 
Paris Bound—ApULTERY ALLEGED By 
Pent-Hovuse GrIrL-WIFE 
Volpone—MippiteE AGE BRroKER, AL- 
LEGED SicK, Disappears At Oom CULT 
Rumor 
The Royal Family—Famous THEs- 
PIANS Have UNusuAL AND AMUSING 
Domestic LirE—BARRYMORE’S OBJECT 
The Shannons of Broadway—HOoorer 
Anp Wire Foot SMALL Town Crook 
MUSICAL 
Safe Bets—Show Boat, Present Arms, 
Funny Face, A Connecticut Yankee, Good 
News, Three Musketeers, Rain or Shine. 











Bonds to Fit the Investor 


To-day, women 


know more about how 


to invest money 


ECENT surveys show a remarkable increase in the proportion 

of securities held by the women of this country. The 4ow and 

why of investment is arousing their interest as never before. And, 

because they are also learning where to apply for sound counsel and 

cooperation, they are establishing more and more firmly a place for 
themselves in the ranks of successful investors. 

Many women, left with large estates, are managing them so as 
not only to conserve them, but even to increase them. A growing 
number of women dependent on personal earnings are fortifying 
their future through the sound investment of their surplus funds. 
Women of both types, by placing their confidence in a reliable in- 
vestment house, are aided in selecting securities fitted to their 
circumstances, properly diversified and providing a strong invest- 
ment structure. 

Halsey, Stuart & Co. offers to women a wide variety of service, 
according to their needs. Some are experienced investors and want 
only reliable information about specific issues. Others want to cor- 
rect or corroborate their own judgment of values by getting the 
opinion of expert advisers. Still others prefer to be relieved of in- 
vestment burdens and rely entirely upon the house to build up and 
care for their holdings. Whatever extent of service is required, it 
is available, without cost or obligation. 

Our booklet, Essentials of a Sound Investment Policy,” gives practical advice 
concerning the selection of various types of bonds and their proper diversification — 


particularly helpful to women and others who are interested in improving their 
knowledge of bond investment. Write for booklet 1™-58, 


SESESSSESSSSSSSESE SSE SESE SESE SESS OOES ES EO SS SESS 
Every Thursday Evening 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. Radio Programs 


combine helpful answers to everyday investment problems 
with pleasing musical entertainment 


8:00 P.M. Central Standard Time + 9:00 P.M. Eastern Standard Time 
29 STATIONS 
WEAF WEBH WEEI WFI WCAE WWJ KSD WTMJ WRHM WGR WDAF WRC 
WJAR WHAS KOA WSB wow WTAG WMC WOAI WFAA KPRC 
WTIC WHO WGY KVOO WCSH woc WBT 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. 


INCORPORATED 








NEW YORK 35 Wall St. 


CHICAGO 201 S, La Salle St. 

PHILADELPHIA 111 S, Fifteenth St. 
ST. Louts 319 N. Fourth St. 

MILWAUKEE 425 E, Water St. 


DETROIT 601 Griswold St. CLEVELAND 925 Euclid Ave. 


BOSTON 85 Devonshire St. PITTSBURGH 307 Fifth Ave. 


MINNEAPOLIS 608 Second Ave., S. 
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The Treadmill of Time 


There is a tiny G-E motor 
that runs an electric meter. 
Ic is rated at 1/100,000th of 
a horsepower. There are 
huge motors that turn giant 
industrial machines. There 
is a General Electric motor 
that will lift you out of 
nearly every rut in modern 
life. 


GENERAL ELECTRIC 








ASK FOR 
THEM 
BY NAME 


War paint is for Indians, not golfers. 
Fast and lustrous in color, Reddy 
Tees don’t stain hands or clothes. 


Sold everywhere. Red or yellow. 18 for 25c. 
The Nieblo Mfg. Co., Inc. 


me REDDY TEE 


ROUND and around, this son of the lazy 
Nile drives his sleepy beast just as his an- 
cestors did in the days of the Pharaohs. The 
wheel creaks. The cups of water splash. The 
diminutive stream trickles down the troughs. 
Slow, laborious, primitive! 
Fifty-five centuries of doing things “in the 
same old way!” 


To-day, in America, a pump with a little elec- 
tric motor will move as much water for a few 
cents as the camel can in a day. 


At the throw of a switch, a stream of water from 
a motor-driven pump makes a garden out of the 
desert. Motor-driven pumps move the nation’s 
oil supply through a vast network of transcon- 
tinental pipes. Air compressed by electricity 
now does a multitude of useful tasks. 


Electricity has helped to lift us from the rut that 
is as old as these water wheels of the Pharaohs. 
But it can do more. There are still tasks in 
every home and office and factory that elec- 
tricity can do for a few cents if we but give it 


the opportunity. 










38 East 23rd St.,.N. Y. 


a6. US. PAT. OFF 


Be sure you get the original and genuine 





SCIENCE 


Edison Flayed 


In Manhattan, next week, Thomas Alva 
Edison will receive the Gold Medal for 
Science from the Society of Arts and 
Sciences. 

In Washington, the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency is considering 
a bill to pin another medal on the insom- 
niac inventor. To this committee, one 
Mrs. Clara Louise Leslie, research collab- 
orator, of Washington, D. C., protested: 
“It [the bill] would be a slap in the face 
and at the reputation of every honest 
inventor whose invention Mr. Edison has 
claimed for himself. In my studies I found 
that the microphone, the continuous cur- 
rent transformer and the gramophone, the 
modern disc talking machine, were invent- 
ed by Berliner, and that motion pictures 
were the invention of C. Francis Jenkins. 
But regardless of patent records, and 
medals granted by that hierarchy of learn- 
ing the Franklin Institute, to Berliner and 
Jenkins for these great achievements, 
Edison nevertheless claims them, or gross- 
ly appears to claim them as his own 
inventions.” 








O 





Devices 


The past months have been brilliant 
with scientific achievement; vistas have 
opened up which dazzle the mind’s eye, 
concepts which confuse the weary brain. 
Interspersed among these rich rare offer- 
ings is the common salt of ingenious in- 
ventions, pleasant practical devices which 
immediately add to the flavor of every- 
day life. They are concerned with: 

Clothes. Textiles are nothing but in- 
terwoven fibres of wool, cotton, linen, 
silk. The fibres are cheap enough but the 
weaving process is costly, making the 
cloth expensive. In Ireland Inventor B. 
M. Glover of Bruntcliffe, near Leeds, has 
devised a machine which turns out 2,800 
yards of material a week instead of the 
:50-yard output of the common loom. 
The fibres are passed through a carding 
machine, emerging as a broad loose band; 
then sewn crosswise by rows of tiny 
stitches; the crosswise direction giving 
great strength to the finished cloth. An 
inch of blanket cloth will be traversed by 
16 to 20 rows of stitching, each stitch 
about one-fourteenth of an inch long. 
Weaving (“under and over’) has been 
dispensed with, which means less capital, 
fewer workers, big savings. All-wool un- 
finished broadcloth and blankets have 
been made and according to optimistic 
reports cannot be differentiated from their 
loom-woven relatives. The finer fabrics, 
requiring more rows of shorter stitches to 
the inch, are still a problem. 

Toot-Light. Changing the signals au- 
tomatically at regular time intervals at 
the intersection of a main highway and a 
less heavily traveled road would congest 
the highway for the sake of a_ possibly 
empty side-road. Charles Adler, Baltimore 
signal engineer, has invented a device 
which interrupts the heavy traffic only 
when necessary. A three-colored signal 
light (red, amber, green) stands at the 
corner showing green to the highway, red 
to the road. Close by, on the less impor- 
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tant road, is a telephone transmitter fixed 
to a post, and connected with the light. 
The motorist seeing red slows down; 
blows his horn as he passes the trans- 
mitter. This picks up the sound waves, 
transmits them to the signal light thereby 
shifting the electrical circuit and changing 
the red light through amber to green, the 
green light through amber to red. The 
change lasts for ten seconds, or any time 
determined by the adjustment, then shifts 
back to normal. Each arriving motorist 
toots his horn and gets his ten seconds 
right-of-way. Such a signal is operating 
successfully in an outlying district of 
Baltimore. 

Subway Tickets. Waiting for change 
at a subway ticket wicket has been done 
away with in parts of London. An efficient 
slot machine takes the money, makes the 
change, prints, dates, issues the ticket; 
all in exactly one second. Unscrupulous 
voyagers who feed it counterfeit coins are 
certain of detection. Electricity tests the 
piece for conductivity as it drops in. If 
it is found wanting, it is angrily spat forth. 

Wrist Watch. Winding the wrist watch 
is one of those unpleasant little bedtime 
duties frequently forgotten. From the 
Isle of Man comes the device of John 
Harwood making it no longer necessary. 
The watch is constructed on the principle 
of the pedometer, being wound by the 
movements of the forearm. 


Birch into Mahogany. Many Ameri- 
can hardwood trees have no_ particular 
commercial value. Herr Fritz von Behr, 
pioneer tree surgeon of Germany, is work- 
ing with dye pot and surgical instruments 
on beeches, birches, maples in Maine to 
make them eligible for future furniture. 
He selects sound young trees, makes a 
pattern of holes in the trunks and roots, 
injects 75 to 100 gallons of a secret sol- 
uble -aniline dye. For four days the tree 
sucks up the dye. On the third day after- 
ward the leaves begin to turn pink, violet, 
blue, red; the wood becomes tinted. After 
two weeks the leaves fall off, to grow out 
desirably colored the next year, according 
to Herr Behr. The wood however can be 
immediately cut, polished, prepared for 
futuristic furniture and novelties. The dye 
brings out the grain, shows oft the polish, 
lasts as long as the wood. For more con- 
servative households beeches can turn to 
rosewood; yellow birches masquerade as 
mahogany. 

Road Bed Warmer. The enterprising 
Chamber of Commerce at Reno, Nev., has 
long discussed methods by which the ar- 
rival of tourists along the frequently snow- 
bound Sierra highway may be facilitated. 
They approached a solution of their dif- 
ficulties when someone suggested that the 
snowy road be underlaid with pipes and 
that the pipes then, be filled with steam, 
thus warming the road and melting the bar- 
rier upon its surface. Sixteen miles of the 
cold-beleaguered turnpike could be so 
coddled; boilers at four mile intervals 
would keep the water warm, wood from 
the near forests would warm the boilers. 
Two men could attend to feeding the fires. 
Prompted by this ingenious and civilized 
enticement to their town, Reno’s boosters 
carried their inventive thoughts into the 
future. They framed a slogan for the 
toasted trail: “Steam-heated highways for 
warm winter tourists.” 
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MEDICINE 


Yellow Fever 

Yellow fever has been stamped out in 
the Americas; it still rages on the coast 
of West Africa. Ten years ago Dr. Hideyo 
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Dr. Hipevo NocucHi 
Fifty-one monkeys succumbed. 
Noguchi discovered that American yellow 
fever was caused by a tiny organism 
which he named Leptospira icteroides; 
was carried by a common lady mosquito, 


Stegomyia calopus ; that guinea pigs could 


be infected with the organism; that the 
mosquito would carry the infection from 
one animal to another; that a horse serum 
could be prepared that would cure the 
disease if administered shortly after the 
infection. These facts known, the disease 
was conquered. 

The same process must be applied to 
West Africa. For over two years a Com- 
mission of the Rockefeller Foundation has 
been at work on the problem in the U. S. 
and Africa. Progress has been held up 
because none of the experimental animals 
would contract the African form of yellow 
fever. In the end it was Dr. Noguchi him- 
self who went to Accra on the West coast 
of Africa to experiment, was there taken 
to the hospital with yellow fever. On the 
fifth day when his high temperature was 
reluctantly dropping and the second stage 
of the disease had set in, he had a monkey 
from India (Macacus rhesus) inoculated 
with his infected blood. The monkey died 
twelve days later from a severe case of 
yellow fever. Fifty more monkeys were 
inoculated and succumbed. Finally serum 
from the blood of Patient Noguchi, recov- 
ering from the yellow fever, was adminis- 
tered and the protective antibodies pre- 
vented animals from contracting yellow 


fever from a subsequent injection of the 
germ. 

Bacteriologist Noguchi by his experi- 
ment has found the invading West African 
organism to be a more vicious member of 
the American Leptospira family, is now 
working on a vaccine. 

: : —_—o— 
Cosmetics 


Rouge, powder, lipstick were sponsored 
as simples for sanity, last week, by Dr. 
Edgar George Thomssen at the 34th an- 
nual convention of the American manu- 
facturers of toilet articles, at Atlantic 
City, N. J. An approving audience heard 
about insane women led back to lucid 
normality by being given cosmetics to 
play with. Those more scientifically-mind- 
ed pointed to the fact that if during the 
deep depressions and maniac excitements 
of insanity, patients are oblivious of their 
appearance, become dirty, disorderly, 
slovenly when left to themselves, they 
would be equally oblivious of the daintiest 
creams and cosmetics. Only when the 
psychotic state has changed, when they 
are again aware of the outside world and 
the need of adjustment to it, do patients 
remember how they look. Interest in 
beauty aids is probably a manifestation 
rather than a cause of returning sanity. 

ag 


A. M. A. Flayed 


In Manhattan last week twenty anti- 
vivisection, anti-inoculation, animal hu- 
mane societies of the United States and 
Canada gathered at the semi-annual meet- 
ing of the International Conference for 
the Investigation of Vivisection to flay 
the medical profession. They inveighed 
against the practice of cutting open inno- 
cent little animals or filling them with 
nasty diseases. Said Charles Edward Rus- 
sell, famed radical author and winner of 
the 1928 Pulitzer prize for Biography: “I 
suggest that we broadcast to the public a 
pamphlet challenging the American Medi- 
cal Association directly. The doctors won't 
meet us in a hearing because they’re afraid 
to bring the question in the open. Vivisec- 
tion has never revealed anything of the 
slightest value to medical science.” 

Pulitzer Prize-winner Charles Edward 
Russell, in saying this, might well be 
charged with ignorance; because: 

Diagnosis of tuberculosis of the bones 
and joints cannot be accomplished by 
microscopic examination of fluid or tissue; 
it must be accomplished by injecting the 
fluid into guinea pigs. If the human from 
whom the fluid was extracted had tubercu- 
losis, the guinea pig will get it and the 
human can be treated for it. 

The serum developed from animal ex- 
perimentation for cerebrospinal menin- 
gitis has reduced by more than one-half 
the deaths from this infantile scourge. 

Control and cure of diphtheria, rabies, 
yellow fever, typhoid fever, pneumonia, 
tetanus, and innumerable other diseases 
and pathological surgical conditions has 
been effected, like the above, by dealings 
with dogs and guinea pigs and rabbits. 

Only six per cent of animal experimenta- 
tion is true vivisection, i.e., dissection of 
living creatures; practically all of this 
dissection is performed with the aid of an- 
aesthetics; over one-half of such animals 
are killed before they regain consciousness. 
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This swinging-spout fau- 
cet of beautiful octagonal 
design is finished in 
Chromard. It has the 
sheen of polished silver 
and will never tarnish or 
corrode. 





The directly attached 
garbage container of 
genuine vitreous china 
with removable alumi- 
num receptacle may 
be pushed back under 
the sink on a folding 
acket. 


1 i) Install the sink that brings yz 


Some day you will turn your kitchen over to 
your Plumber. When you return what a trans- 
formation will delight you! In place of the 
stained and dingy sink there will be the glis- 
tening whiteness of the “Standard” ‘Three 
8's’’ Sink under the window. Fruit and vege- 
table juices, or kitchen cleansers will not mar 
this sink. It is made with the new “Standard” 
Acid-Resisting Enamel. But this will be only 
one point of your satisfaction ! 

This sink has a low 8-inch back that fits 
snugly under a deep kitchen window leaving 
the light, air and view unobstructed. It also has 
an extra two inches of depth in the spacious 
compartments, permitting high pans, buckets, 
or pitchers to go under the swinging-spout 
faucet—which places the stream at just the 
point you wish it. The faucet, like the handles 
and escutcheons, is in the new 
styled octagonal form, in the 
soft lustre of non-tarnishing 
Chromard finish! Sink and 


you a new outlook x3 % 


“Ctandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


oh 


fittings are easily cleaned with a damp cloth. 
You will like the new garbage container, 
which can be pushed back under the sink. 
What miles of steps it will save you! See this 
sink at one of the “Standard” Showrooms in 
principal cities. It is made in many styles and 
sizes and in several beautiful color shades as 
well as rvhite. 

The price of the ‘‘ Brentwood’ 60-inch double 
drain-board model, illustrated above, with fau- 
cet, trap and vitreous china garbage container, 
is $160.00, not including cost of installation. 
Other “Standard” sinks as low as $45.45. 

An interesting book “Standard” Plumbing 
Fixtures for the Home, will be sent on request. 
Be sure to specify Acid-Resisting Enamel as many 
other “Standard” models are also made in 
regular enamel. The trademark Standard‘AR 
is impressed in every ‘Three 
8's’’ Sink. 

Standard Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 
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RELIGION 


Church on Coal 

Precisely to what extent the Church of 
God should influence the affairs of man is 
a question that can be answered easily in 
theory; in practice, the solution presents 
more complexities. Last week, the Federal 
Council of Churches published a critical 
report upon the coal controversy in West- 
ern Pennsylvania. The report, with equal 
severity, censured striking miners for their 
belligerence to non-strikers, the operators 
for ejecting strikers from their homes. 
Constructive suggestions were clearly ex- 
pressed but not striking in their novelty. 


—— 





Faith Quiz 

Curious, Professor George Herbert 
Betts, of Northwestern University, made 
out a questionnaire and sent it to 500 min- 
isters in or near Chicago. Four hundred 
thirty six ministers answered his in- 
quiries. All wrote “Yes” when they an- 
swered the question: “Do you believe God 
exists?” Their other replies were varied. 
Questions and answers in the order of as- 
sent (figures in percentages) : 

Do you believe that Jesus lived a life wholly 
blameless and without sin or wrongdoing?— 
Yes, 92. Uncertain, 4. No, 4. 

That after Jesus was dead and buried he 
actually rose from the dead, leaving the tomb 
empty ?—84, 4, 12. 

That God is three distinct persons in one?— 
pa, 5, 3S. . 

That Jesus was born of a virgin without a 
human father?—71, 10, 10. 

That prayer has the power to change condi- 
tions in nature, such as drought?—64, 11, 25. 

That each person’s status for eternity is for- 
ever fixed and determined by his spiritual status 
at the time of his death?—58, 12, 30. 

That the creation of the world occurred in the 
manner and time recorded in Genesis?—47, 5, 48. 

Sixty-one per cent. believed that the 
idea of evolution is consistent with belief 
in God.. Six per cent. were uncertain. 

“Based on the entire list of questions, 
the Lutherans are the most conservative 
and the Congregationalists the least con- 
servative of the twenty denominations 
represented,’ the report states. “The 
Methodists come next after the Congre- 
gationalists in liberalism.” 

—< 
Miserentissimus 


“From the extreme boundaries of the 
east, to the furthermost west we are 
reached by the cries of peoples whose 
Kings or Governments have risen up or 
conspired against God and His Church. 
We have seen in these nations divine and 
human rights trodden under foot, temples 
destroyed from their foundations up and 
priests and sacred virgins evicted from 
their houses, imprisoned and subjected to 
persecution. We have seen young boys and 
girls dragged from the bosom of the 
Church, urged to deny and blaspheme 
against Christ and led to the worst sins 
of luxury... . 

“No less sad is it that even among the 
faithful, bathed with baptism in the blood 
of the Immaculate Lamb and enriched by 
grace, there are many of all classes who, 
ignorant of things divine or poisoned by 
false doctrines, live evil lives far from the 
house of their divine father without the 
light of faith and without the joy of hope 








of future beatitude, and deprived of the 
benefits and comforts deriving from the 
ardor of charity, so that it can in truth be 
said that they live in darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

“Moreover among the faithful there 
grows carelessness of matters religious and 
of ancient tradition whereby Christian life 
is supported, domestic society regulated 
and the sanctity of matrimony defended. 
The education of youth is completely neg- 
lected or spoiled by too effeminate atten- 
tions, while the Church even has been de- 
prived of the right to educate youth. 
Christian modesty is completely forgotten 
in the mode of dressing and living, es- 
pecially of women. 

“Insatiable longing for earthly goods, 
unbridled predominance of civil interests, 
ardent search for popular favor and con- 
tempt of legitimate authority and the 
word of God have shaken faith itself, or 
very gravely threaten it.” 

Thus to all the faithful wrote last week 
the Beatissimus Father, Pope Pius XI. He 
entitled his encyclical “Miserentissimus 
Redemptor;” in it, after the above recital 
of woe, he called upon the faithful to make 
reparation for the sins of the world—es- 
pecially on the day sacred to the Sacred 
Heart of Jesus. 


In Latin countries, boys are named for 
a patron saint and celebrate that saint’s 
day as other boys celebrate birthdays. 
Therefore, the boy who was Achille Am- 
brogio Damiano Ratti and who is now the 
71-year old Pope, chose the day of Achilles 
the Martyr (May 12) for the issuance of 
his fervent encyclical. 


Methodists 


In 1925, the Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Congregationalist Churches of Canada 
ceased being separate organizations and 
became- the United Church of Canada 
(Time, June 22, 1925). The unification 
was not unanimous nor was it accomplished 
without wheezings and cries from minority 
separatists. 

In the U. S., there have always been 
men to cry for union and other men to cry 
them down. Yet last week, at the Quadren- 
nial General Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, being held in Kansas 
City, a resolution was introduced to effect 
not merely the long-discussed union with 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South 
but also with Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tionalist Churches. This resolution was 
passed unanimously by the Committee on 
the State of the Church; when presented 
to the entire congress of Methodist poten- 
tates, it was passed again by a vote of 852 
to 3. The proposal concerned 55,000 pas- 
tors, 60,000 churches, 35,000,000 human 
souls, $1,300,000,000. 

Said Dr. Daniel L. Marsh, President of 
Boston University and head of the Com- 
mittee on the State of the Church: 
“. . One of the most significant things 
done by any religious body in a long 
tame... 5. 

“There are vast reaches and important 
implications in this action. It will doubt- 
less be a long time before Christianity is 
united, but it never will be accomplished 
without some great denomination faring 
forth with friendly overtures.” 

The Conference approved a single com- 


—- 





mission of 37 members to represent their 
entire church in all unification discussions. 
The first of these will perhaps occur soon 
after the General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church in the U. S. A. at Tulsa, 
Okla., next week, where a similar unity 
proposal will be discussed. 


This was the most important action 
taken last week by delegates to the Quad- 
rennial Conference. Also, they: 

Unanimously asserted their confidence 
in famed liberal Bishop McConnell of 
Pittsburgh and ordered expunged a charge 
against him, brewed in bitterness by one 
George A. Cooke, of Wilmington, Del., of 
“maladministration and immorality.” 

Decided tha‘ restricted immigration was 
just and fair but adopted the resolution 
of Missionary E. Stanley Jones urging “all 
Christian citizens to unite in removing as 
soon as possible such legislation that re- 
stricts immigration and the rights of citi- 
zenship on grounds of race and color.” 

Approved the erection in Manhattan 
of the projected Broadway Methodist 
Temple, after much argument and the 
anxious comment, provided by the opposi- 
tion, that the Temple would open “a very, 
very wide door.’’* 

Learned with pleasure that, after their 
approval, Ellis Laurimore Phillips, presi- 
dent of the Long Island Lighting Co. and 
the Empire Power Corp. in Manhattan, 
had provided a donation of $500,000 to- 
ward the building of the Temple. Mr. 
Phillips laid two comparatively easy con- 
ditions upon the acceptance of his gift: 
that the Temple Trustees secure $250,000 
more by July 1; that they secure $750,000 
more by Dec. 1. This done, the building 
fund will be complete. 

Heard Bishop Fisher of India saying: 
“What we need is to restore the passion of 
the Church in a world-wide mission and 
lift Christ above the entanglements of the 
nations,” and pointing out that college stu- 
dents regard missions, missionaries, and 
missionary work with complete and dismal 
apathy. 

Voted away the eight-year time limit 
upon the tenure of office of Methodist 
bishops and advised the Episcopal Com- 
mittee, in charge of assigning bishops, to 
be guided instead by a bishop’s record and 
qualifications. 

Speculated on what bishop would be 
chosen to succeed Luther Barton Wilson, 
presiding bishop of the New York area, 
who was retiring at the end of sixteen con- 
secutive years of service. The two most 
probable were Bishop Francis John Mc- 
Connell of Pittsburgh, whose habit is to 
first think and then speak, or Bishop 
Thomas Nicholson of Detroit, whose habit 
is to speak first and then act. 

Sat in sad silence while one A. W. Hewitt 
of Vermont, in a plea for better salaries 
for preachers and a tribute to the heroism 
of the ministry, acknowledged that he, dur- 
ing the twenty years of his service in a 
single, cold, quiet country parish, had re- 
ceived an average salary of $1,500. 


*The Temple, a 36-story skyscraper, in three 
units, is already being erected on Washington 
Heights, the highest point on Manhattan Island. 
The’ building will be surmounted by an electric 
cross. It will contain apartments on those 
floors not used for church purposes; also a large 
auditorium, gymnasium, swimming pool, cafe- 
teria, basketball courts, assembly rooms and 
bowling alleys. 
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Norton Electric 
Furnace Abrasives, 


important agencies 
in the making of 
the machinery of 
commerce and pro- 
duction the world 


over, 


In the constantly expanding domain of machinery about which the progress of the human 
race centers, the influence of abrasives in industry is constantly widening. Abrasives are 
today outstanding factors in low cost and high rate of production of machinery and tools. 

The grinding machine and the grinding wheel perform countless precision machining opera- 
tions. 

The basic materials of the grinding wheel have been turned also to other uses, such as the 
manufacture of Refractories and Laboratory Ware, Non-Slip Floors and Porous Plates for sewage 


disposal. 


NORTON COMPANY WORCESTER, MASS. 
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Foreign Invasion 


Eye-worthy, last week in the U. S., were 
several cinemas imported from foreign 
shores: 

Carmen. Made in Spain and directed 
by a Frenchman, this is the best of a half 
dozen film versions of Prosper Merimée’s 
mighty story. The reason is Raquel Meller 
(pronounced May-aire), the sorceress 
whose rich voice, ink-black locks, hands 
like moon-struck faces bewitched Manhat- 
tanites at $27.50 a head, two springs ago 
(Time, April 26, 1926). She is a Carmen 
incarnate, and not a little carnal. No won- 
der poor Don Jose (Louis Lerch) became 
a thief and a murderer! No wonder the 
audience forgot that the photography was 
a trifle blinking! 

Raquel Meller has been the object of 
much myth. However, it is generally 
agreed that she was born in Saragossa, in 
Aragon, Spain, between 30 and 40 years 
ago; that she sang in a convent, in fisher- 
men’s cafes, before the King of Spain; 
that she has acquired three maids, eight 
dogs, 42 trunks of fine clothes; that she 
smokes cigarets tantalizingly. Her one- 
time husband, Gomez Carillo, South Amer- 
ican journalist, once thought she was in- 
sane. But the Pope annulled that marriage. 

The Raider Emden. Under the aus- 
pices of the German Admiralty, the World 
War exploits of the famed German cruiser, 
Emden, have been put into a breath-taking 
film. It shows how the Emden swooped 
down upon and sank two dozen British 
ships in southern seas, before the Sydney 
put her beneath the waves off Cocos Is- 
land. It contains no propaganda. 

The Woman Tempted. Vera Count- 
ess Cathcart, who was ousted from the 
U. S. by the Department of State be- 
cause she was full of ‘moral turpitude,” 
once wrote a novel called The Woman 
Tempted. It has now come to the U. S. 
in the form of a British film. It is not 
immoral, though it depicts a very bad 
London society woman who steals a 
friend’s fiancé and drives him to suicide. 
In the end, justice is done. 

Sealed Lips. Dignified, beautiful in 
settings, is this Swedish film about an 
Italian girl who emerges from a convent 
to encounter an almost devastating love. 
Guy de Maupassant wrote the original 
story. 

The Veil of Happiness. Sacred pea- 
cocks, fairyland gardens, a blind poet-phi- 
losopher hopelessly in love, figure in this 
Chinese fantasy based on a novel by war- 
time Premier Georges (“Tiger”) Clemen- 
ceau. It was filmed in Paris. 

Berlin: TheSymphony ofa Big City. 
Here is a film without plot, without sub- 
titles. A pool of limpid water is trans- 
formed into a mechanistic ripple like the 
swift succession of a hundred thousand 
railroad ties. A train shoots out of the 
country and into BERLIN in hard, square 
letters. It is 5 a. m. A sheet of news- 
paper flutters in the gutter of an empty 
street. A cat creeps across the sidewalk. 
On another street a man tacks up a sign. 
Four revelers waddie home, one of them 
dragging a balloon. Shutters go up. A fac- 
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RAQUEL MELLER 
Her hands are like faces. 


tory gate rolls open. The tempo increases. 
People thicken the streets and the sub- 
ways. It is 8 a. m. A hand seizes an elec- 
tric switch. Machinery gleams in a mad- 
dening rhythm. White-hot balls become 
bottles. Typewriter keys dance. Faster 
and faster until noon. A lull. Sausages and 
beer. Chicken and silver platters. An ele- 
phant yawns and wags his tail slowly. Ma- 
chinery moves again. So do feet, taxicabs, 
street cars, the arms of traffic officers. 
There is a suicide at the river, a bubble in 
the water. Workmen wash their hands and 
the factory gates roll shut. Rowboats on 
the river, tennis, golf, a kiss in the dusk on 
a park bench. . . . Headlights and sign- 
boards glitter. At the cinema the feet of 
Charles Chaplin are shown. Bare arms and 
bare legs at a revue move like machinery. 
A bit of Beethoven. A bar and an arm 
tightening about a waist. A swirl of sky- 
rockets. A sudden end. 

This superb experiment in photography 
was made by the German branch of the 
William Fox Co., and Carl Mayer. One 
of the men at the cameras was Karl 
Freund, who was largely responsible for the 
shooting of Variety. Spectators of Berlin 
were made a little dizzy, but they hated to 
close their eyes. 

The Light of Asia. Ten thousand na- 
tives and not a few elephants figure in this 
life of Gotama Buddha filmed in India by 
the Emelka Co. of Munich. The acting 
and photography are uneasy but as curious 
as an old snuffbox. 








The New Pictures 


Honor Bound. A southern woman 
(Estelle Taylor, also known as Mrs. Jack 
Dempsey) shoots her first husband and 
allows honorable John Ogletree (George 
O’Brien) to go to prison for manslaughter. 
She marries again, persuades her second 


husband to use honurable Convict Ogle- 
tree as a chauffeur. One fine evening, she 
makes advances to honorable Chauffeur 
Ogletree; but he repulses her and wrecks 
the automobile while doing so. She is in- 
jured; her husband suspects honorable 
Wrecker Ogletree, sends him back to 
prison to labor and be flogged. In the end, 
honorable Hero Ogletree finds a virtuous 
nurse and Mrs. Jack Dempsey flogs her 
film husband. 





The Escape. The big city is where men 
drink raw liquids, where women are ruined, 
where everybody comes to a bitter end in 
a little black box. But the hero (William 
Russell) and the heroine (Virginia Valli), 
after typical experiences in a night club, 
escape just in time to the country. 

A Night of Mystery. Those who knew 
Adolphe Menjou when he was a waiter in 
a Cleveland chop house were not sur- 
prised when the movies “discovered” him. 
He was the suavest man that ever picked 
up a 25¢ tip. His way of wearing a cig- 
aret or a dress suit brought him almost in- 
stant cinema fame. Two years ago, his 
entertainment was impeccable. Since then 
his expression has taken on a tired, 
wooden, what-does-it-matter manner. In 
his latest film, A Night of Mystery, 
adapted from Victorien Sardou’s Ferreol, 
he puts on the silken cloak of a gallant 
French officer as yawningly as a dull waiter 
ties a greasy apron around his belly. Mr. 
Menjou as Captain Ferreol is confronted 
with a tough problem: he must either re- 
veal his onetime relations with a lady 
whom he had loved illicitly or allow the 
brother of his own fiancée to be hanged 
for a murder of which the boy is innocent. 
Taking the only way out, Captain Fer- 
reol says he did the murder. The judge 
does not believe him; and the past is 
about to be revealed when the real mur- 
derer (a dark, burly gamekeeper, played 
ably by Raoul Paoli) accidently con- 
fesses in a dramatic finish. 

Partners in Crime. Wallace Beery, 
stupid sleuth, is told to “go and make a 
down payment on a brain, as everybody 
else has one.” Raymond Hatton, some- 
times a scampering reporter and sometimes 
a knife-wielding gangster, is the cause of 
Mr. Beery’s bewilderment. There are fun- 
nier things in the world than mistaken 
identity, but they are not present in this 
film. 











—¢* 
The Blue Danube. A nobleman re- 
fuses to marry a rich brewer’s daughter, 
while he woos a poor innkeeper’s daughter 
(Leatrice Joy), while an unloved hunch- 
back (Joseph Schildkraut) stabs himself, 
while the captions say over & over: 
“Always remember that as long as the 
Danube flows, I shall love you.” Nicely 
filmed and dull. 


Note 

Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. set out 
to make a cinema of life at Yale. Wells 
Root, able scribe, Yale graduate of 1922, 
wrote the story. The co-operation of Yale 
University was sought. Yale officials, 
however, exhibited coolness. So last week 
Paramount-Famous-Lasky Corp. planned 
to shoot the film in California, to use in- 
stead of Yale the name of a fictitious insti- 
tution of learning. 
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Sex Challenges the Church Avers 


Eminent Divine in June Plain Talk 


“The Church must meet and combat 
the theories of sex-life advocated in 
much of the current literature of today,” 
declares the Rey. Frank Durwood Adams 
in June Plain Talk. 

Continuing, he says, “This cannot be 
done by any policy of denunciation or 
suppression. It must be met in the open. 
Argument must be pitted against argu- 
ment and proof against proof. Try as 
you will, you cannot prevent a young 
man from reading in Sorell and Son, for 
instance, this dogmatic statement: “It is 
no more wrong to go with a woman than 
to eat your dinner, provided you don’t 
hurt anybody.” You cannot prevent the 
young person being impressed by such 


a doctrine. You must prove it a wrong 
doctrine, if you can. 

“We must meet the arguments or 
theories just now identified particularly 
with Judge Lindsey. Whatever we may 
think about these theories, or the man 
who advocates them, they are not to be 
dismissed with an airy gesture as of no 
consequence, even if the gesture is made 
ex-cathedra. They are of consequence, if 
for no other reason than because they 
have been so widely disseminated. And 
not to be willing to meet them will be 
construed as a confession of the Church’s 
inability to do so.” 

Dr. Adams, in June Plain Talk, orders 
the Church to pull its head out of the 
sand. 





Detroit Booms Ontario as 
the Perfect Summer Resort 


“Detroit, with more than a million in- 
habitants, lies only seven minutes’ ferry 
ride across the Detroit River from Wind- 
sor and other cities. North of Detroit 
only Lake St. Clair and the St. Clair 
River separate Michigan from Ontario, for 
a stretch of sixty miles. Who wouldn’t 
cross a river for a drink? So runs the 
reasoning of the real estate boys.” How 
Michigan booms Ontario real estate is 
explained with facts and figures by 
Andrew Bernhard in June Plain Talk. 


Federal Investigator Exposes 
Fallacies Concerning Convicts 


“Why Pity the Criminal?” asks Joseph 
Fulling Fishman, well-known Federal 
prison investigator in June Plain Talk. 
He shows how much of the romance and 
glamour surrounding a life of crime is 
utter fiction, exposing popular fallacies 
concerning convicts and ex-convicts, 


Mrs. Henderson of Washington 


Mrs. John B,. Henderson at eighty-five 
wields a strong influence over diplomatic 
and national affairs at the Capital. Duff 
Gilfond in June Plain Talk explains her 
mysterious power. 





POLITICAL 


Will Aristocracy Return, by Will Durant 
Page 641 

If This Be Treason, by Senator Gerald 
P. Nye Page 653 
Will The South Turn Republican? by 
Theodore Tiller Page 689 
Prohibition Seeks The Woman, by Dun- 
can Aikman Page 704 
Jim Reed of Missouri, by Robert B. 
Smith Page 719 


QUESTIONS 


Do Commercial Interests Control The 
IFederation of Women’s Clubs? by 
Anna Stcese Richardson Page 661 

What’s The Matter With Music? by Sig- 
mund Spaeth Page 683 

Why Pity The Criminal? by Joseph Ful- 
ling Fishman Page 695 

How Much Is Money Worth? by John 
F. Sinclair Page 746 

Is This What We Women Want? by 
Hope Hale Page 733 


Contents of June Plain Talk 


Solon Strikes Warning Note In 
Impending Political Struggle 


Senator Gerald P. Nye in an article 
entitled “If This Be Treason” in June 
Plain Talk, writes, in part: — 

“It is but the literal truth that there 
are in the United States today many mil- 
lions of citizens who are thoroughly dis- 
gusted with the functioning of the 
Federal Government. They are humili- 
ated by the spectacle presented ina situa- 
tion which enables a few favored indi- 
viduals to dictate Federal legislation.” 


Financing of Women’s Clubs 
by Big Business Alleged 


Probing the mysterious plentitude 
of funds that important committees 
seem to have, Anna Steese Richardson 
asks the General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs a few piercing questions 
in June Plain Talk. The Federation, 
when it convenes in San Antonio this 
month, will act wisely if it studies 
the startling disclosures, supported by 
facts and figures in Miss Richardson's 
article. Is money aid from commer- 
cial interests dimming the light of 
F. W. C. ideals? 








GENERAL 

Michigan Booms Ontario, by Andrew 
Bernhard Page 653 
Sex Challenges The Church, by Rev. 
Frank Durward Adams Page 674 
Thoughts of An Average Man, by George 
L. Banks Page 710 
The Mexican Divorce Market, by Dorothy 
Dunbar Bromley Page 713 
Dolly of Louisville, by Frank K. Speidell 
Page 727 

Teaching in The Philippines, by Margaret 
M. Wood Page 736 
Mrs. Henderson of Washington, D. C., by 
Duff Gilfond Page 741 
New Law of Compensation, by Murray 
Godwin Page 751 


DEPARTMENTS 


Editorials Page 680 
The Court of Books, by G. D. E. Page 755 
Back Talk Page 765 
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_ U.S. Elections Indecent Farces 


Famous Philosopher-Author 


Strikes at Heart of Modern 
Politics. Shows Only Aris- 


tocracy Can Save Democracy 


By Will Durant 


“Our elections are indecent farces,” 
(declares Will Durant in June Plain 
Talk) “and the masters of the silly game 
are disturbed by the resolute withdrawal 
of half the voters from the polls. It is 
time to call the mess what it is; to say 
openly that we will not waste our time 
on the business of voting until it be- 
comes possible to ballot for statesmen.” 

In the same article Mr. Durant in- 
quires: —“Could an aristocrat be a Puri- 
tan or a fanatic, or dictate what other 
people should drink? Could an aristo- 
cracy produce ‘jazz’ or cabarets? Could 
an aristocrat be a hypocrite, or stoop to 
conquer by flattering the mob? Is there 
not a certain vulgarity in the tone and 
manners of democratic communities 
which could not thrive under the guid- 
ance and example of an aristocracy?” 

In his article “Will Aristocracy Re- 
turn?” in June Plain Talk, Mr. Durant 
probes deeply and prophecies astutely. 


Will the South 


Turn Republican? 


“Year by year North Carolina and 
other southern states are leaping forward 
industrially. Particularly in the manu- 
facture of textiles, lumber and tobacco is 
North Carolina stepping out. She has 
thousands of citizens who no longer 
froth at the mouth when the Republican 
protective tariff is mentioned. A little 
protection now and then is relished by 
many Southern business men.” So writes 
Mr. Theodore Tiller in June Plain Talk. 
He suggests further that should Smith 
become the standard bearer of the 
Democratic party, the women of the 
South will use their hitherto unused 
franchise to defeat him. With unassail- 
able figures and data Mr. Tiller seems to 
prove that the Solid South is cracking 
up. 


Newsstands Report Rapid Sale 
Use of Coupon Recommended 


Don’t send a penny. Pay nothing to 
Postman. Simply fill in and mail this 
coupon. The 3 back issues of Plain Talk 
(March, April and May) are given in this 
offer without extra charge—so that you 
can catch up with us—Send this Coupon , 
NOW! 


36 
PLAIN TALK, 
225 Varick St., New York, N. Y. 


Enter my subscription to Plain Talk 
for 6 months beginning with the June 
issue, and send me the March, April 
and May numbers postpaid without ex- 
tra charge. Send bill for $2. If satisfied 
I will remit within 10 days. 


DMN ti urate a) Guta atainna mane Gaics ois ou. dis areca e 
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Mummy 


While many an able tenor languished 
last week in comparative obscurity, the 
name of a tenor who has been six years 
dead appeared prominently on the pages 
of newspapers. 

Had he been six years buried, Enrico 
Caruso would not have enjoyed so large a 
burst of posthumous fame. The Caruso 
corpse, however, has not moldered in the 
earth, nor has any worm yet tunneled the 
golden passage of its throat. Like the late 
Nikolai Lenin (among all famed contem- 
poraries the only other one) the body of 
the great singer has been subjected to a 
process of embalmment which will preserve 
the natural contour of his face and figure 
for, it is alleged, 100 years. At first, when 
he was put to rest in the Caruso chapel in 
the Naples Cemetery, his visage was ex- 
posed to view, for any strangers to see. 
Six months ago, however, the glass top of 
the casket was replaced by an opaque lid. 

In this mausoleum, last week, there 
stood a throng of silent persons. These 
were relatives of the late Caruso, includ- 
ing his widow Dorothy; come to pay hom- 
age to the greatest of their clan. Soon 
they knelt in an attitude of prayer before 
the casket. Mrs. Caruso left the crypt, 
leading by the hand her daughter Gloria 
II, who was weeping. 


Gloria is not the only descendant of 


uise Europe By Air 


Merely to visit Europe is old stuff 
with the sophisticated. 

To tour Europe by aeroplane... 
that’s different ...anew experience 
to be enjoyed ...something real to 
talk about when one returns home. 

Sailing S. S. Tuscania 
July 14th 

Fifty-day tour to England, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzer- 
land and France by air liner. Cabin 
steamship accommodations, first- 
class hotels and all meals and 
transportation included. Your 
travel throughout by Handley-Page 
Fokker & Junkers cabin planes. 
Inclusive rate $985. Write for book- 
let “*G”’ containing full particulars. 


MERCURY TOURS 


Woolworth Building, New York 





Caruso. ‘Enrico Jr. and Rudolpho, natural 
sons, are also at large. It was Enrico Jr. 
who last week arrived in the U. S. on an 
errand concerning his father’s business 
affairs. His errand concerned specifically 





©Keystone 


CARUSO 


There is only one other... 


the royalties for Victor records which, as 
the records are sold, are now paid to the 
tenor’s widow according to arrangement in 
a U. S. court. An Italian court had 
arranged that one half of these royalties be 
paid to Mrs. Caruso, one eighth be paid 
to Gloria Caruso and the rest to Enrico 
Jr., his uncle, Giovanni and his brother, 
Rudolpho. To eliminate the discrepancy 
in these advices upon his inheritance was 
the business of young Enrico; he hoped 
that U. S. officials would agree with the 
Italian verdict. No singer himself, he is 
not wealthy. 








& 


Somersault 

In Copenhagen, Maria Jeritza (Baroness 
von Popper), famed “golden” soprano of 
the Metropolitan, sang in Tosca twice, 
Carmen once, Tannhduser once. Contrary 
to their polite custom of appearing at only 
one performance in an operatic series, the 
King and Queen of Denmark, dressed in 
their bravest regalia, sat in their box every 
time Jeritza sang. The King gave the 
singer a decoration encased in a gold 
medallion and asked her to attend an inti- 
mate family party at the palace after her 
first performance. This Mme. von Pop- 
per did with dignity and delight. 

In Paris, Maria Jeritza arrived after 
leaving Copenhagen, looking so healthy 
and beautiful with her five-feet-eleven, her 
160 pounds of bone and muscle, that ex- 
cited friends gathered to inquire how she 
preserved her excellent physical condition. 
With a gay laugh, the large diva took the 
ladies of her acquaintance into her hotel 
bedroom and proceeded to show them. She 
rolled about on the floor, flinging her long 
legs in the air. She turned many somer- 
saults, laughing heartily. “There,” she said 
at last, panting and flushed, “that is what 
I do. That keeps me thin and agile.” 


AERONAUTICS 


Scoop 


Miss Ling Nyi Vee, Chinese student of 
Wesleyan College at Macon, Ga., made a 
non-stop flight from Macon to Shanghai 
in 24 hours. Alone above the Pacific Ocean 
she had only crackers and pickles with 
which to fight hunger. She was forced to 
fly so high that her radio messages were 
frozen. When she reached Shanghai she 
was given a tremendous and well-deserved 
reception. 

Only one U. S. newspaper carried the 
story last week. This so incensed the editor 
of the Richmond Christian Advocate* that 
he published an editorial flaying the U. S. 
press for not recognizing the epic achieve- 
ment of a Chinese student of a Methodist 
institution of learning. Said the editorial: 
“We are glad a Chinese girl won the honor. 
Had some society woman, sponsored by 
some rich party, done this deed, volumes 
of front pages would have come to her.” 


The paper that accomplished the scoop 
was the Macon, Ga., daily Telegraph, in 
its special Annual Jester Edition, written 
by students of Wesleyan College. The ed- 
itor of the Richmond Christian Advocate 
had read the Jester Edition and stupidly 
believed every word of it. 





One Woman Wins 


Four weeks ago (Time, April 23) there 
was a pause in the criss-cross race which 
Lady Sophie Heath (Sir James’ wife) was 
having with Lady Mary Bailey (Sir Abe’s 
wife). Lady Sophie was down in Cairo, 
fuming at British officials because they 
had cautiously padlocked her plane and 
refused to let her fly on to London. Lady 
Mary was lounging nervously in Tabora, 
a Central African native village, recover- 
ing from injuries and waiting for her 
wealthy baronet to send her a ‘‘Moth” to 
replace the one whose motor had stalled 
and which had catapulted her into this hot 
and wearisome metropolis of the jungle. 
Lady Mary wanted to get to Cape Town, 
whence her rival had started, before Lady 
Sophie got to London, whence she, Lady 
Mary, had started. Lady Mary spoke 
rudely to the blackamoors who served her; 
she looked over the close trees of the 
forests, into the wide, vacant sky, blan- 
keted with heavy clouds. 

Last fortnight, Lady Mary hovered over 
the landing field at Cape Town, almost 
afraid to come down and hear that her 
rival had reached London and the record 
before her arrival. When she landed, she 
received different news. Lady Sophie had 
left Cairo in a huff and gone to London, 
not by plane, but by boat and express 
train. Lady Mary smiled with the pride 
of a perilous victory. Then, after 12 days’ 
delay so that she might keep up the pre- 
tense that her London to South Africa 
jaunt had been undertaken for reasons of 
business rather than aeronautical rivalry, 
she started back from Cape Town to Lon- 
don—by plane. 


*Official organ of the Virginia Conference of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South, covering 
the territory between the Blue Ridge Mountains 
and the sea. 
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Winning Its Spurs — 
n 
h 
0 TIDE, non-technical, takes its readers through the far-flung jungle of 
; modern advertising, showing the motives and personalities behind adver- 
. | tising campaigns, the assorted advertising methods used to sway an impres- 
e sionable public. Tipe deals simply, penetratingly with the complexities 
Tr “ae e e ° . 
t of advertising, with the unique, the significant, the trends and counter- 
7 trends in the advt fraternity’s choice of copy, media, markets. 
t 
Tipe, founded by TIME a year ago as a house organ for free distribu- 


y tion to advt friends, was immediately successful, became last January a 








S : 
regular monthly magazine at $1.00 a year. 
p 
n Idea-provoking, trend-indicating, Tipe found favor too with Big 
n a , . 
- Executives of industry & general business. For Executives retain power 
€ ° -TkT ° . 
y by force of ideas, by correct prophecy of trends; so find TipE a stimulating 
new ally. 
Chorus: ** It's immense.” (Ropert Cory, Vice President, Lamont Corliss & Co.), 
h “Should be read by every advertiser.” (A. A. Hatcu, President, The Sesamee Co., 
iS Hartford), 
’s "0. KK." (Louris C. Peptar, Pedlar & Ryan, N. Y. C.), 
0, 
y “Created a mighty fine impression . . . the first time that this agency has ever seen 
d fit to subscribe in bulk to a publication for the key men.” (A. E. Pre, Reincke- 
y Ellis Co., Chicago), 
% “Enjoy Tipe very much.” (STANLEY Resor, President, J. Walter Thompson 
or Co. Inc. bs 
4 “Gray matter jostler." (Manous E. Bripston, Seattle), 
( 
rt ** Just what the advertising business needs.” (SIDNEY SENZER, Jersey City), 
C. “After seeing the April number, which stopped everything for a half-hour this morning, 
“ I've got to say yes.’ (J. W. SPEARE, Rochester), 
ly 
ly ** Interesting —refreshing.” (J. A. HENDERSON, Denver), 
24 **Know of no other periodical more interesting to an agency, or which treats of adver- 
* tising trends from a like point of view. It impresses me as an “inside’ magazine.” 
A (Maurice M. OsBorne_, Osborne & Co., Boston). 
or 
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pr 
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Has the... 


New Blade 


Fallacy 


cast a spell over you? 


Spell is what it is, for men don’t reason 
when they think new blades are ready for 
shaving when they unwrap them. So long 
as the spell lasts and men try to get satis- 
factory shaves by taking a new blade every 
few days they will miss getting really fine 
shaves. 
The error comes in thinking that a blade 
which left the factory with a keen edge 
holds that edge indefinitely. Highly 
tempered steel doesn’t act that way. It 
is temperamental and must be petted and 
smoothed down with a strop immediately 
before it is used. 

This is interesting 
Fine razors have edges of tiny invisible 
teeth. Temperature changes, jolts and 
handling get these teeth out of alignment. 
That’s why a blade pulls. Stropping 
smoothes them into line and restores a 
keen cutting edge. 
A few turns on Twinplex puts an edge on a 
NEW blade that is a marvel for smooth 
shaving. And it’s so easy to strop with 
Twinplex. No fussin; g—no reversing blade. 
Just slip blade in and turn—strops both 
edges at once and reverses blade at every 
turn, just as a barber does. You can’t fail. 
30 seconds a day will keep one blade mar- 
velously keen, for weeks of the smoothest 
shaves you’ve ever known. Shaving is 
also easier and quicker with Twinplex, 
for a keen blade is a quick, safe shaver. 


You can now buy a Twinplex at any deal- 
er’s for as little as $2.50. It pays for itself 
in a few months and saves more than its 
cost each year thereafter. Other attractive 
Twinplex models at $3.50 and $5.00. 


Send for the 
DULL HOUSE 


and FREE NEW 
blade stropped 


Clever little Dull House solves the problem of dis- 
posing of old blades safely. Send ro¢ for it and we 
will also send you, FREE,one brand NEW blade 
stropped_ on Twinplex, and ‘specially packed to pro- 
tect it. You will get from it a new idea of what a 
real shave is. Name your razor. 


TWINPLEX SALES CO. 


1663 Locust Street, Saint Louis 
Chicago — Montrea] — London 


dwinple 
fropper 


DULL 
| HOUSE G 
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At Ojai 


The Ojai valley (pronounced O-hy) of 

California swarms every afternoon with 
outlandish & desperate-looking bandits 
wearing fuzzy chaps, huge spurs, violently 
colored silk shirts, ten and sometimes only 
five-gallon hats. These desperadoes swoop 
down on a drugstore—and ask for an ice 
cream soda. After they have mangled the 
straws and paid the soda-jerker, they climb 
on their horses and ride back to Thacher 
School, where they prepare for college. 
Last fortnight, there was furious activ- 
ity on the Thacher campus. Boys and 
girls, women and William Tatem Tilden 
II were playing and watching tennis from 
seven in the morning until seven in the 
evening. It was an annual affair; in pre- 
vious years Maurice E. (“Red Comet”) 
McLaughlin, William (“Little Bill’) 
Johnston, Mary K. Browne, May Sutton 
Bundy (who won the women’s singles for 
the eleventh time), and many another 
little Sutton and Bundy had battled for 
the Ojai challenge cups. 
Wrote Mr. Tilden last week: “I have 
never played more tennis in three days in 
my life ...a new sensation... real 
amateur sport ... for the game’s sake 
- . personality . a lesson.” 








Preakness 


Some people think of the Preakness as a 
preliminary to the Kentucky Derby but not 
the people who last week stood jammed 
along the fences of the Pimlico track 
in Maryland while two horses moved round 
the turn into the stretch, with the little 
jockeys hunched forward and moving their 
legs like frogs swimming—Ambrose on 
Edward Beale McLean’s Toro, Workman 
on Harry Payne Whitney’s Victorian. 
Noses together, so close the jockeys could 
have whispered to each other, the humping 
horses moved toward the wire; nobody 
could tell which had won the $61,000 stake 
until a Number 7, Victorian’s number, 
went up on the board. 








Crews 

In six strokes on Carnegie Lake the 
Columbia crew got a quarter of a length 
ahead of Princeton and Pennsylvania and 
increased its lead as the three boats, black 
figurines, moved between green banks 
covered with shouting people, over water 
turned to a fire by the sunset, until at the 
finish Columbia was two and a half lengths 
ahead of Penn with Princeton back in the 
ruck. 

At Cambridge, in a grey twilight, the 
Harvard crew, with better blade work and 
new weight. beat Cornell with Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology third. 

a 


Records 
In Los Angeles, Frank Lombardi, high- 


school boy, equalled the world’s record (9 
and 2 sec.) for 100 yards after having been 
set back a yard oon making a false start. 


Off the —— Islands some fishermen 
found a man lying exhausted in the bottom 
of a 20-foot row boat. He, Captain Franz 


Romer, had been trying to row across the 
Atlantic. 


In Delhi (Delaware County), N. Y., one 
Vern Whitaker, pitcher of the Delhi Acad- 
emy baseball team, annoyed because a 
wobbling fielder let in a run in the first 
inning, struck out 23 men in succession. 


ee 
At Sandwich 


A very small man with his hat pulled 
over his eyes sat on a wooden bench smok- 
ing a cigaret. Near him three or four 
gentlemen wearing badges were arguing in 
low voices; one was thumbing the pages of 
a rule book. Around the bench and the 
arguing gentlemen several thousand peo- 
ple shuffled and murmured. Suddenly one 
of the badge-wearers stepped forward and 
said to the little man: “All right, Mr. 
Jurado, you can drop it out two club’s 
lengths.” The little man smiled, got up, 
and placed at a spot indicated to him by 
the officials a golf ball which had been 
jammed against a leg of the bench. He 
played it with a quick stroke onto the 
green ahead of him. The crowd moved 
forward. 

All week this little man, José Jurado, 
had kept his obliging manners, his smiles, 
efficiency, and unconcern. He had led 
the qualifiers for the British Open Golf 
Championship. Now, playing his last 
round, he was doing his best to upset the 
English notion that no member of a Latin 
race could stand the strain of tournament 
golf. 

The wind blew cold over the dunes of 
the course at Sandwich; the sun was hid- 
den behind rolling clouds. Only a Scot 
could enjoy golf on a day like this, but 
Jurado played quietly on. Most of the 
Americans had turned their scores in. 
Tommy Armour was out, eliminated on 
the second day after a hopeless round, but 
Barnes was in the running, so were Mehl- 
horn and Sarazen, and as for Hagen, he 
was leading and looked like a certain win- 
ner—Hagen, who had been acting in the 
movies all winter, who had given his clubs 
away and decided only a few months be- 
fore to quit golf, Hagen, who had been 
beaten 18 up by Archie Compston in an 
exhibition match. 

Jurado’s gallery was thinning away. The 
people were more interested in Sarazen 
who still had a chance to tie Hagen. They 
were talking about Hagen’s morning round 
—how he had topped his brassie at the 
seventh but hit his mashie two feet from 
the pin, how he had holed a four at 
Maiden, gone out in 33, home in 39. 

Jurado finished almost by himself. He 
stood beside the green while Sarazen and 
his great gallery came up. Sarazen putted 
and the ball dropped but it didn’t help— 
he was two strokes behind. A minute later 
the people were carrying Hagen on their 
shoulders to the clubhouse where the 
Prince of Wales would give him the cup. 
Hastily Jurado handed in his own score, 
an 80 that put him in a tie with Barnes 
for fifth place, noticing as he passed the 
board that Hagen’s total was 292, Sara- 
zen’s 294, Archie Compston’s 295. 

“We are a little jealous,” the Prince was 
saying, “but we always want to see the 
best man win... .” 

Said British critics of Jurado: “Phe- 
nomenal . . . a fine sportsman. . . .” 
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MILESTONES 


Engaged. Claire Luce, dancer, princi- 
pal of the 1927 Ziegfeld Follies; to Clif- 
ford Warren Smith, son of Mrs. Newcomb 
Carlton,* of Manhattan. 

lh 

Married. Sinclair Lewis, novelist; to 
Dorothy Thompson, newspaperwoman; at 
Saint Martin’s registry office in London. 
Only two friends were present as witnesses. 
After the wedlocking Mr. and Mrs. Lewis 
went to the Savoy Chapel for a benedic- 
tion, then began a tour of England in a 
bungalow on wheels. Said Mrs. Lewis: 
“We hope eventually to settle on a little 
farm somewhere in the United States— 
probably in New England.” 











Married. Potter D’Orsay Palmer, 23, 
Chicago scion, grandson of the late socially 
famed Mrs. Potter Palmer; to Eleanora 
Goldsmith, 16-year-old high-school junior; 
of Sarasota, Fla. Telegrams sent to 67 
Florida county judges by the Potter family 
failed to halt the ceremony; the eloping 
couple were married by a justice of peace 
at Fort Meade, Fla. 

Elected. Walter C. White, to be presi- 
dent again of White Motor Co. (Cleve- 
land); and to become for the first time 
chairman of the board, to succeed his 
brother, Windsor T. White who resigned 
last November after a disagreement over 
the operation policies of the company. 

Died. Emil Bohnke, conductor of the 
Berlin Symphony Orchestra, and his wife, 
Lilly Bohnke, 28, daughter of Franz von 
Mendelssohn, president of the German 
Congress of Trade and Industry; in an 
automobile accident, at Pasewalk, Ger- 
many. 





— oe 
Died. Valentine H. Muller, Manhattan 
exporter (Muller & Phipps [Asia] Ltd.); 
of gangrene, contracted in an automobile 
accident while crossing the Arabian desert; 
in Beirut, Syria. 
ee od 
Died. Dr. C. Edmund Kells, famed 
dentist, first to use X-ray in his work; by 
suicide; in New Orleans. Experiments 
with X-ray had caused an arm infection 
which 27 operations had not cured. 


Died. David Gray, 60, partner of Henry 
Ford in his earliest Detroit machine shop 
where, in the production of the first Ford 
automobile, he began to acquire a fortune 
of several million dollars; of pneumonia; 


at Santa Barbara, Calif. 
ane SRE 


Died. Ignacio Valdespino y Diaz, 67, 
exiled Bishop of Aguascalientes, Mexico; 
of heart disease; at San Antonio, Tex. His 
death follows by three weeks that of 
his companion-in-exile, Archbishop Jose 
Mora y del Rio. 


o 








Died. Judge Walter Henry Sanborn, 
82, oldest member and presiding judge of 
the U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals for its 
Eighth Circuit; suddenly; of grip; in St. 
Paul, Minn. In his 36 years on the Fed- 
eral bench Judge Sanborn wrote over 1,200 
opinions, many of first importance. 

*Newcomb Carlton is president of Western 
“so Telegraph Co, (Total assets, $327,361,- 
000), 


his fine 
7-passenger limousine at about 
1-3, off the new-car price and 
new-car guarantee stzll zn force! 





Here is the sobriety of Sutton Place, the dignity of Fifth Avenue and the 
smartness of Tennis Week at Southampton. This Rolls-Royce, CS-287-PL, will 
bring such justified pride of ownership to some purchaser. 

Painted in Rolls-Royce blue, this car is correctly accented by a black and 
gold hair-line stripe. It is luxuriously upholstered in gray. 

In appearance, in performance and in safety, CS-287-PL is equal to a new car. 
It carries the same 3-year guarantee as is given on new cars. It promises the 
same comfort and freedom from mechanical ills. And its price is only $10,500! 
Satisfactory terms of purchase may be readily arranged without finance charge. 

This car may be seen at the New York Showrooms and is available there 
for a 1oo-mile trial trip. Photographs and descriptions are available at the 
following Rolls-Royce branches. The car is of course subject to prior sale. 
Other Rolls-Royce cars at resale from $6000 to $12,900. 


ROLLS ROYCE 


New Yorx—s8th at Eighth Ave. San Francisco—46r Post St. 
Newark—190 Washington St. CoLtumsus—36z2 East Broad St. 
Boston—1035 Commonwealth Ave. Pxitaperpa1a—Walnut and 215¢ Sts. 
Cuicaco—123 Oak Street, East Montreat—goro S. Catherine St., 


Cincinnati—11 East 8th St. West 

Los ANGELES—3136 Wilshire Blvd. Sprincrretp, Mass.—454 Bridge St. 
CLEVELAND—7505 Carnegie Ave. Hartrorp—326 Pearl St. 
PirtssuRGH—3 939 Forbes St. AtLanta—98 Cone St. 
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‘_//0 YOU read magazine advertising! 


**Yes, I do—in a most critical manner.*’ 

“*Have you derived anything from it?’’ 

“Oh! Yes, indeed—and I may say 
this presents an amazing problem.** 


ce . See 
How’s that? 


““Advertising is the only form of liter- 


ature I know of that uses English words | 


—pbut speaks a foreign tongue.”’ 


She 


O72 


New York's Club Residence for Business 
and Professional Women 
140 East SIXTY-THIRD STREET, NEw YORK 


Library conducted by Doubleday, Doran Book Shops 
is now available to all our guests 


_ EDUCATION © 


P. B. K. Snubbed 


In this era of efficiency, particularly 
noticeable within the last five years, wear- 
| ers of the Phi Beta Kappa key no longer 
hang their heads, mumble self-consciously, 








©] nternational 


THoMAS WILLIAMS SLOCUM 


“Those who gave little promise . . . keep 


the Harvard flag flying.” 


fumble with their vest pockets. They are 
proud to possess the key. They know that 
the key has come into its own. Under- 
graduates have always voted, insincerely, 
that they would rather win it than a foot- 
ball letter. But only lately have potent 
business executives preferred to hire 
P. B. K. men. For example, Walter Sher- 
man Gifford, president of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co., recently an- 
nounced the results of a survey showing 
that “men from the first tenth of their 
college classes [equivalent of P. B. K. 
rank] have four times the chance of those 
from the lowest third to stand in the 
highest tenth salary group” (Time, April 
30). 

Last week, however, a dissenting voice, 
loud, strong, was raised. It belonged to 
burly Thomas Williams Slocum, 61, tex- 
tile potentate, sportsman, clubman, orator, 
onetime (1924-27) president of the Har- 
vard Club of Manhattan. He was a big 
man in his class at Harvard (1890), but 
not a P. B. K. man. His dissent, entitled 
“Fools Trespass When Angels Keep Off 
the Grass,” appearing in the Harvard 
Advocate, did not bother with statistics. 
He did not try to prove; he knew. He 
simply wielded his own bludgeon: “The 
Phi Beta Kappa men have apparently 
disappeared, and those who gave little 
promise in their studies at college seem 
to keep the Harvard flag flying and have 
| taken important positions in the commu- 

pity. ... 








Seca | 


‘Never in the history of Harvard was so 


much stress put upon the knowledge ac- 
quired from books as at present. It would 
seem that the authorities believe that 
study will thoroughly fit a man for all the 
problems of life. Some of us know the 
great benefits arising from so-called ‘out- 
side activities—a hard, close game calling 
on brain as well as body for all there is 
and then some; a stiff pull on the river 
and a lost race, and also that sympathy 
for the man supposed to be responsible, 
which will help carry on in after life as 
nothing else can.” 





Ledger Man 
(See front cover) 

“T believe it is a religious duty to get 
all the money you can, fairly and honestly; 
to keep all you can, and to give away all 
you can.” 

So said John Davison Rockefeller, at 
the age of 60, when he was fingering the 
yellowed leaves of a precious document, 
his own Ledger A, which he had kept as 
a 16-year-old assistant bookkeeper in a 
Cleveland commission house. That all- 
inclusive creed, conceived in youth, ex- 
pressed at the philosopher’s age, was the 
lone recorded feat of Mr. Rockefeller’s 
imagination. Otherwise, he has exhibited 
no great creative imagination. But give 
even a street car conductor a mighty creed, 
give him an almost perfect mathematical 
determination to carry it out, and he will 
build tracks to the ends of the earth. 

There is every reason to believe that 
Mr. Rockefeller began to lay his tracks in 
Ledger A. For example, note his first 
entry: “September 26, 1855—January 1, 
1856: received $50 (wages). Paid board 
and washerwoman. Saved a little. Gave 
penny each Sabbath to Sunday School.” 

Today, the figures have changed. The 
man, approaching his 89th birthday (July 
8), does not record them or administer 
them, but he knows what they are. No 
doubt, he has often been asked, by in- 
quisitive reporters, how many times he is 
worth his weight in gold. This can be 
computed roughly: 

Estimated fortune 
Gifts (see table )* 


$500,000,000 
539,229,643 


$1,039,229,643 
An avoirdupois pound of gold is worth 


*GIFTS OF THE ROCKEFELLERS, SR. 
AND JR. 
Rockefeller Foundation.......... $182,704,624 


General Education Board........ 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memo- 

Wk satas sean swan eae ee ka 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical 

REUONOR ko cndnatbicda oS sahk 
University of Chicago........... 
American Baptist Home Mission 


129,197,900 
735,575,457 


39,904,602 
45,000,000 


Oe PE oe ee ee 5,475,000 
American Baptist Foreign Mission 

Seer Ce ee ere 5,725,000 
Yy. M. C. A. Int’l Committee..... 2,050,000 
New York Public Library........ 3,500,000 
Metropolitan Museum of Art..... 2,000,000 


American Museum of Natural His- 
COTY seccedcsvccccsseceevecse 1,040,000 


Jerusalem Museum.......cccceoce 2,000,000 
League of Nations Library....... 2,000,000 
Hampton and Tuskegee Institutes 

CN? Josh. Cache baaas 3,500,000 
Brows  UMVWEy «009-46 t20d 4049 500,000 
Harvard University (Fogg Museum) 500,000 
University of Chicago (Divinity 

ROMOOES 5 sess oh dR ee ks 1,000,000 
Voods Hole Biological Laboratory. 400,000 
International Education Board... 21,000,000 
[EE Rs cu ksbdein tech ee cans 17,857,000 

co ee re ee ee $539,229,043 
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$204.09. Mr. Rockefeller, at 135 pounds,* 
would balance $27,552.15 worth of gold 
on a pair of accurate scales. But it would 
take 37,710 times that sum of gold to bal- 
ance the Rockefeller fortune and gifts. 

Figures, figures; they are what the pub- 
lic is always hearing about Mr. Rockefeller. 
ROCKEFELLER Gives A MILLIon. Every 
U. S. reader has seen that headline. Last 
week, no exception, saw the announcement 
of the annual report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, listing an expenditure of $11,- 
223.124. “Amuzing,” said the public as 
3t curned the page, failing to comprehend 
the figure in the light of an item in the 
world’s broadest educational program. 
But, rare is the educator or the scientist 
who has not, or does not hope to be, aided 
by this program. 

It has four distinct branches: 

1) The Rockefeller Foundation, organ- 
ized “to promote the well-being of man- 
kind throughout the world,” is headed by 
that distinguished after-dinner speaker, 
George Edgar Vincent, 64, who was for- 
merly president of the University of Min- 
nesota. Only last fortnight, another 
famed educator, Max Mason, 50, resigned 
as president of the University of Chicago 
to become director of the new Division of 
Natural Sciences of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation. Mr. Mason is to have both ad- 
ministrative and research duties. 

The work of the Rockefeller Foundation 
is concerned chiefly with public health. 
Last year, relief centers were established 
in the Mississippi flood area; Brazil was 
aided in a fight against yellow fever; 
hookworm was brought under control in 
1g countries; the Peking Union Medical 
College was supported; $2,000,000 was 
given toward a new medical centre for the 
University of London; and the globe was 
dotted with Rockefeller health workers. 

2) General Education Board keeps an 
eagle eye for deserving universities, col- 
leges, schools. It gives them, not buildings 
or grounds, but endowments for higher 
faculty salaries, new chairs, departments, 
special lines of research. It has also aided 
the public schools in the rural sections of 
the South. 

3) Rockefelier Institute for Medical 
Research, with its efficiently equipped lab- 
oratories and hospitals on the west bank 
of the East River, Manhattan, has con- 
tributed to science many a life-saving dis- 
covery: curative sera for one of the fatal 
forms of pneumonia and for epidemic 
cerebrospinal meningitis; the microbes 
causing infantile paralysis and yellow 
fever; the Carrel-Dakin method of treat- 
ing infected wounds. 

4) The Laura Spelman Rockefeller Me- 
morial was founded in honor of Mr. 
Rockefeller’s wife, who died in 1915. It 
is international in scope, fostering research 
in the social sciences, supporting child wel- 
fare organizations. 

These mighty benefactions, as everyone 
knows, came from oil—oil of a day when 
a businessman had to be crude to be suc- 
cessful. And yet, the methods of that day 
fathered the modern corporation. Much 
ethical refining has been done, to be sure, 
as witness the demand of earnest John D. 
Rockefeller Jr. for the resignation of 
Robert W. Stewart as chairman of the 





*His height is 5 ft., ro in. Twenty and 
thirty years ago, he weighed in the vicinity oi 
200 pounds, 
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..aecollege year worth 
years of college 


TAKE your books to Singapore... 
to Bombay and Siam. Study in 
twenty-seven foreign countries ... 
visit seventy cities of the world 
with the 1928 College Cruise sail- 
ing September 19th. 

ITINERARY: Honolulu . . . Yoko- 
hama... Shanghai... Hongkong 
..- Colombo... Cairo... Rome 
... Paris... all the world is your 
classroom during this unique college 
year. 40,000 miles of travel between your classes, sup- 
plemented by lectures on the history, culture, manners 
and customs of the various countries, Frequent inland 
trips through Hawaii, Japan, China, Siam, Java, Cey- 
lon, India, Arabia, Egypt, Greece, Italy, France, Bel- 
gium, Germany, Norway and England. Invitations for 
entertainments and receptions from many of these 
countries are being accepted. 

FACULTY AND Coursgs: A distinguished faculty of 
forty-five professors and instructors offers over sixty 
courses of college grade. President John Carleton 
Jones, Ph.D., LL.D., University of Missouri. Dean 
Elmer W. Smith, A.M., Colgate University. 

Business Courses: Special courses in foreign trade, 
comparative government, international relations, art, 
banking and journalism during the round-the-world 
voyage prepare young men for the best business oppor- 
tunities available. . 

CoLLEGE PREPARATORY CoursEs: The college prepara- 
tory department is under the direction of Edwin M. 
Wilson, A.M., Headmaster of the Haverford School. 

CrepiTs: More than one hundred colleges and schools 
endorse College Cruise courses with full academic 
credit towards a degree as a result of the excellent 
records made by former Cruise students, 

EquipMEenT: Seven and one-half months of the 
healthiest out-of-doors life on the decks of the ocean 
liner S. S. Ryndam of the Holland-America Line. 
Steamer is equipped with swimming pools and gym- 
nasium, library and study halls. 

HEALTH AND ATHLETICS: Every preparation made for 
students’ health and welfare—special medical staff and 
infirmary. Basketball ... swimming... boxing... 
fencing, etc.— athletic contests with foreign universities. 

Here is romance, adventure, world-travel ... woven 
into the structure of your college course. The opportu- 
nity of a lifetime to see the world under ideal circum- 
stances. Enrolment limited to 375 young men, Illus- 
trated booklet and endorsements from parents of first 
Cruise students on request. 





UNIVERSITY TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


Box X 285 Madison Avenue, New York City 








C ollege THE WORLD 
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Crise 


The College Cruise around the 
world is under the direction of 
the University Travel Associa- 
tion. This organization in 1926- 
1927 successfully conducted on 
board the S.S. Ryndam, the only 
“University Afloat’ ever to en- 
circle the globe. 
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-NATURAL GAS means Heat 
to 3,700,000 customers 


The average customer of natural gas com- 
panies uses 352,000 cubic feet in a year. 
This amount of gas is 82 times the average 
annual consumption per customer of arti- 
ficial gas. 


The reason is that natural gas, because of 
its cheapness and efficiency, is freely used 
wherever heat is used — for heating homes, 
cooking, firing furnaces in manufacturing 
processes and for generating power. Many 
of these are uses for which artificial gas, 
costing four times as much per heat unit, 
could not be considered. 


Natural gas companies thus conduct a public 
utility business having not only diversified 
customers, but customers who buy in large 
volume and for essential purposes. 


Write for descriptive data on the securities 
of one of the leading natural gas systems. 


G.L.OHRSTROM & Co. 
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board of the Standard Oil Co. of Indiana 
(see p. 38). 

But with old John D. it was different; 
he was out to develop an infant industry; 
caveat emptor was the business standard 
of that time. He heard there was gold in 
oil when he was 22, and a year later he 
was in the oil business with an Englishman 
named M. B. Clark and a mechanical wiz- 
ard named Samuel Andrews. Bargaining 
and borrowing was Mr. Rockefeller’s prime 
task. Once he told a Clevelander that he 
wanted to invest $10,000 before he hit that 
same Clevelander for a loan of $5,000. So 
it is easy to understand how the Standard 
Oil Co. was formed with a capital of 
$1,000,000 in 1870 when Mr. Rockefeller 
was barely 31.* 

Muckrakers+t have made much of the 
way Mr. Rockefeller bought out competi- 
tors. According to Miss Tarbell, hé would 
go to a refiner and say: “You see, this 
scheme is bound to work. It means an 
absolute control by us of the oil business. 
There is no chance for anyone outside. But 
we are going to give everybody a chance 
to come in. You are to turn over your 
refinery to my appraisers, and I will give 
you Standard Oil Co. stock or cash, as you 
prefer, for the value we put upon it. I 
advise you to take the stock. It will be 
for your good.” , 

That was only one of the methods by 
which Mr. Rockefeller is said to have built 
the “trust” that the Supreme Court of 
Ohio ordered dissolved in 1892. The others 
were the most efficient production methods 
that had been developed before Henry 
Ford. 

In the early ’90’s, Mr. Rockefeller put 
his philanthropies on a wholesale scale. He 
had always been a devout Baptist, a Sun- 
day school teacher since he was 20. When 
a comparatively poor man, in 1870, he 
gave $20,000 to help build the Euclid Ave- 
nue Baptist Church in Cleveland. His first 
huge gift was for a Baptist-affiliated insti- 
tution of learning—the University of Chi- 
cago (founded 1892). He plunged into the 
giving business as systematically as he 
had into oil. He trained John D. Jr. to 
succeed him in both. And then, in 1911,** 
he entered the business of pleasure. . . 

Last week was not strikingly different 
from a hundred preceding weeks of Mr. 
Rockefeller. He was at his home in Lake- 
wood, N. J. He had spent the winter and 
early spring at Ormond Beach, Fla. Soon 
he will go to his favorite estate—6,oo0-acre 
Pocantico Hills, with grottoes, pergolas, 
cascades, Greek statues, near Tarrytown, 
N. Y. He travels with the seasons, so that 
they will not interfere with his schedule. 

A specimen day: 

Arises at 7 a. m., takes needle shower, 


*The original partners were Stephen V. Hark- 
ness, Henry M. Flagler, Samuel Andrews, John 
D. and William Rockefeller. Later, the follow- 
ing names were conspicuous in Standard Oil: 
Peter H. Watson, Charles Lockhart, W. G. 
Warden, Henry H. Rogers, J. J. Vandergrift, 
Charles Pratt, Daniel O’Day, Oliver H. Payne, 
John D. Archbold. 

tNotably, Ida Minerva Tarbell, author of 
The History of the Standard Oil Co., a thorough 
job on the seamy side. More recently, muck- 


(INCORPORATED raking is not so popular and Miss Tarbell has 

Forty-Four Wall Street, New York written on the bright side, The Life of Judge 

Gary, late chairman of the board of U. S. Steel 

PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES Corp. Critics wonder what she will do with 

225 South 15th St. 30 Federal St. 231 South La Salle St. 548 South Spring St. | the additional volume on the Standard Oil Co. 
that she is planning. 

MINNEAPOLIS TOLEDO MILWAUKEE ST. LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO **In that year he resigned as president of the 


McKnight Building Spitzer Building 425 E. Water St. Liberty Central Bldg. Russ Building | Standard Oil Co. of New Jersey. 
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carefully chooses clothes from large ward- 
robe. 

Appears at breakfast table promptly at 
8, sips orange juice and coffee, eats a fair 
amount of oatmeal, nibbles bits of toast, 
rolls, eggs, bacon; gives new dimes or 
nickels to servants and guests. He has 
distributed some 22,000 of these gleaming 
coins in the last two decades. To those he 
sees every day, he usually gives nickels; 
to others, dimes. 

After breakfast, he remains at the table, 
reads out loud from Sunlit Days (a poem 
and a prayer for each day of the year). 
Then a guest reads to him from My Daily 
Meditation by the late Rev. J. H. Jowett 
and from a modern version of the New 
Testament. 

He reads the New York Times, consults 
with his secretary, strolls about the estate 
whistling and singing to himself. His voice 
is a rather pleasant baritone. 

Golf follows, usually nine holes. His 
best score, made at Pocantico when he was 
65, was a 39. His average is between 45 
and 55. 

Before luncheon, his biggest meal, he 
takes a short nap (10 to 20 minutes). In 
the afternoon he goes for an automobile 
ride in his Cadillac, Lincoln, or old favorite 
Crane-Simplex. He likes to map out new 
routes for his chauffeur, to travel at least 
35 m.p.h. 

Another nap and the New York Eve- 
ning Post occupy him before supper, at 
which from four to a dozen guests are pres- 
ent. In the evening he listens to music 
(there is a magnificent pipe organ at 
Pocantico), and plays a game called Nu- 
merica. No card advocate, he enjoys Nu- 
merica with its 52 chips, numbered from 
1 to 13, with four of each number. The 
object of the game is to build four stacks 
of numbers from 1 to 13. It requires no 
little mathematical skill in marshalling the 
right chips at the right moment. Seldom 
has Mr. Rockefeller faced opponents who 
could best him at Numerica. 

And so to bed, always at 10 p. m. 

Except for his after-breakfast books and 
- newspapers, Mr. Rockefeller reads but 
ittle. 


o— 





So Long 


There are those professors who, though 
absurd and far from wise, are well loved 
by the students to whom they lecture. 
There are also those professors who are 
respected by their peers and regarded with 
something more than apathy by their 
students. Professor Franklin Henry Gid- 
dings of Columbia belongs in both classes 
and in neither. Last week, in one of his 
Friday lectures, Professor Giddings told 


his listeners that he was retiring from the 
teaching staff of which he has been a mem- | 


ber for 37 years; that thenceforth he 
would devote himself to research. At this, 
many of the 60 students who had come to 
the lecture were seen to cry. 

In the course of his lecture he spoke also 
of his early career as a newspaper reporter 
and of his entrance into the profession of 
learning about and teaching sociology. His 
confreres, hearing of Professor Giddings’ 
proposed retirement, though they knew 
that he was 73 years old, were confident 
that he would not cease to reinforce his 
preeminence in the science he has learned 
and taught so well, so long. 








. . - is Truly a Wonderful City 


MORE than $1,000,000,000 
in manufactured goods is produced an- 
nually in the Niagara area of which 
Buffalo is the metropolitan center. 
Seventy per cent. of the people of the 
United States and 80 per cent. of Can- 
ada’s population live within twelve 
hours by rail from the city. Eighty- 
four cities with a population of 100,000 


or more are within a radius of 500 miles. 


( The Chamber of Commerce, progres- 
sive and aggressive ally of Buffalo’s 
business, is a vital factor in the city’s 
industrial expansion. We commend 
the Chamber’s Industrial Bureau to 
any business seeking advice about lo- 
cating here. Forty-two new industries 
came to Buffalo in 1927 after getting 
dependable facts from the sources avail- 


able to the Chamber of Commerce. 





BUFFALO 
Key City of the Ease 


wuts FROM Bur, 


Thirty-seven miles of water 
front....agreat harbor.... 
thirteen trunk line railreads 

. abundant hydro-electric 
power.... one of the finest 
airports of the country ..... 
industrial sites on both sides of 
the international border at low 
cost...,. ideal labor conditions, 


Manufacturers & Traders 


—Peoples Trust Company 


BUFFALO 
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The Invisible Balance Sheet 


Every public utility hasan invisible 
balance sheet—a master sheet which 
deals in human values rather than in 


dollars and cents. 


The good will of customers gained 
by service well rendered, the loyalty and 
cooperation of employes, the good name 
acquired by honorable dealing —these 
give true service value to the physical 
property, and they are no less important 
because they are intangible and cannot 
be set within the frame of any corporate 


Balance Sheet. 


No enterprise can Jong prosper unless 
these assets, which can neither be 
expressed in money nor bought with 
money, abundantly appear in the Invis- 


ible Balance Sheet. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


AMERICAN WATER WoRKS»»>}‘LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
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BUSINESS 


Rockefeller v. Stewart 


“I did not, personally, receive any of 
these bonds. . . . I never had anything to 
do with the distribution of any bonds. 
... J don’t know anything about it.”— 
Chairman Robert W. Stewart of the board 
of directors of the Standard Oil Co. of 
Indiana, in the course of testimony to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, last 
February. The Committee had asked him 
what he knew about the profits of the Con- 
tinental Trading Co., which were converted 
into Liberty Bonds after a deal which Col. 
Stewart and Harry Ford Sinclair guaran- 
teed in 1921. 

“In view of the fact that the testimony 
in the Sinclair case is now in... I know 
about the disposition of $759,500 of these 
bonds. . . . Parts of the profits of these 
[ Continental Trading Co.| contracts were 
going to be handed to me. . . . I decided 
to trustee any profits that came to me. 
... With the last of the deliveries the 
bonds amounted to $759,5c9. . . . 1 was 
simply the conduit. I never received these 
bonds.”—Col. Robert W. Stewart to the 
Senate Committee on Public Lands, on 
April 24, answering the same question 
that was asked him in February. 

“Vour recent testimony before the Sen- 
ate Committee leaves me no alternative 
other than to ask you to make good the 
promise you voluntarily gave me some 
weeks ago, that you would resign at my 
request. That request I now make.”— 
John D. Rockefeller Jr., controller of 
15% of the stock of the Standard Oil Co. 
of Indiana, in a letter to Board Chairman 
Stewart on April 27. 

“" . . A special meeting of the stock- 
holders of the Standard Oil Company of 
Indiana . . . to express themselves in re- 
gard to your suggested resignation. If this 
plan is to be followed, I have no doubt 
hat you will have the thirty-day call issued 
at once and that you will wish to write 
me that this has been done.”—Stockholder 
Rockefeller to Board Chairman Stewart, 
April 30. 

“T have lost confidence in Colonel Stew- 
art’s leadership.”—Mr. Rockefeller to the 
public, last week, when he made public his 
April letters to Col. Stewart. 

“'. . That exponent and defender of 
high standards in business.”—Owen D. 
Young, introducing John D. Rockefeller 
Jr. at a banquet of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce, in Washington last week after 
publication of the Rockefeller-Stewart 
correspondence. 

“The chamber .. . maintains that 
stockholders of corporations owe it to 
themselves and to the Government and to 
the profession of business publicly to re- 
pudiate those who misrepresent them. 
Such stockholders cannot accept the profits 
flowing from corruption and escape the 
moral stigma which inheres in such profits. 
Neither can they permit those who act for 
them to profit personally through corrupt 
corporate transactions or shield others 
who do.”—-The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce in a resolution passed last week.* 

The morning the Rockefeller-Stewart 
correspondence was published, a news- 








*For further doings of the U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce last week, see p. 44. 
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paper reporter boarded the 20th Century 
Limited, westbound, when it stopped at 
Englewood, Chicago suburb. The reporter 
went into the dining car and approached a 
brawny gentleman who sat there eating 
breakfast. 

Reporter: “Col. Stewart?” 

Stewart: “Who are you?” 

Reporter: “I am a reporter.” 

Stewart: “Then get away from me!” 

Reporter: “But, Colonel, I have been 
trying all night to get in touch with you 
to ask you about—” 

Stewart: “I don’t care. I won’t talk to 
you. I won’t have anything to do with 
you. Get away, I tell you!” 

Reporter: “Your Chicago office said last 
night that you would talk today.” 

Stewart: “That’s a lie! . . .” 

At the terminal in Chicago, a platoon of 
newsgatherers surrounded Col. Stewart as 
he alighted. He was scowling, carrying a 
heavy cane. 

Stewart: “Get t’hell away from me!” 

Chorus: “Have you a statement to 
make?” 

Stewart: “Nothing to say. I don’t want 
to say a thing.” 

Chorus: “Will you call a meeting of the 
Standard Oil board?” 

Stewart: “Can’t you understand? I 
don’t want to say a thing!” 

Later in the day, a statement issued 
from the Stewart office, which is in the 
South Michigan Avenue building where 
all the Indiana Standard directors have 
their offices. Said Board Chairman Stew- 
art: “Any communication from any stock- 
holder is entitled to and shall receive from 
me the most careful consideration. . 

“No meeting of stockholders or direc- 
tors is contemplated.” 


The Springfield, Mass., Republican, 
Bible of conservative Republicanism, fear- 
ing that other Indiana Standard stock- 
holders might not support Stockholder 
Rockefeller in ousting Col. Stewart, last 
week cried out in an editorial: 

“You stockholders fattening on illicit 
profits! You organizers of robbery incor- 
porated! You millionaire liars and per- 
jurers! You arrogant men of power! If 
you would but count the cost and remem- 
ber there’s a day of reckoning.” 


— en 
More Mergers 


Banks. President Nathan S. Jonas of 
the Manufacturers Trust Co. of Manhat- 
tan last week announced that his bank had 
arranged to acquire the United Capitol 
National Bank & Trust Co. to form an in- 
stitution with 30 offices and total deposits 
of $275,000,c00. In the 23 years of its 
history, the Manufacturers Trust has made 
twelve consolidations. In every case Mr. 
Jonas and his associates have permitted 
the executives of the merged banks to func- 
tion as though they continued to be in- 
dependent and untrammeled bankers; and 
to that shrewd managerial policy, other 
bankers attribute Mr. Jonas’ eminence in 
banking. 

The Boards of directors of the Mer- 
chants National Bank and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Baltimore met last week; 
agreed to consolidate to form the largest 
banking institution in Baltimore, with total 
deposits of $76,000,000. 

Shoes. The Kahler Shoe Co. (sum of 


TIME 






JAMES TRAVERSE, Vice-President 
The Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Company 


“SELLING BREAKFASTS” 
To the ‘Pacific Coast 


VER 10,000,000 people on the Pacific Coast are prospects for breakfast 
food as for other products. “In reaching this market quickly, eff- 
ciently and economically,” says James Traverse, Vice-President of the 


Pacific Coast Shredded Wheat Co., “our Oakland location is ideal. From 


here we enjoy the following advantages : 


“Population 


“Oakland is located in the exact cen- 
ter of population of the eleven western 
states. It is also the center of a metro- 
politan area containing over a million 


and a half people. 


“Distributions 

“Freight rate advantages make it more 
economical to serve the Pacific Coast 
from Oakland than from any other sin- 
gle location. Ample deep-water harbor 
facilities enable shipments to coast 
points as well as to Oriental markets. 


Labor 

“The fact that 60% of the workers 
own their homes, coupled with an ideal 
working climate, schools and recreation 


grounds, makes Oakland one of the best 
labor markets in the United States. 


‘Power 

“Electrical power for manufacturing 
purposes is plentiful and moderately 
priced. Also, this territory is one of the 


‘largest oil refining centers of the world, 


assuring an abundance of this fuel for 
manufacturing purposes.” 


BOOKLET on ‘Request- 
What Other Manufadturers Say: 


If you are interested in marketing or manufacturing on the Pacific Coast, you will find 
the booklet “We Selected Oakland” most valuable. It contains statements by nationally- 


known manufacturers and others based on their actual experiences in the growing industrial 
section of Alameda County. Everyone interested in the trend of commerce should have this 
booklet A copy will be mailed you for the asking. A technical industrial report will be pre- 
pared for any interested manufacturer on request. 


Write Industrial “Department 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce + Oakland, California’ ) 
or the Chamber of Commerce of any of the following cities: 


Alameda Berkeley 


Centerville Emeryville Hayward Irvington Livermore 
Newark Niles _ Pleasanton San Leandro 
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the Dr. Peter Kahler Sons and Lounsbury- 
Soule Co.) of Manhattan was acquired 
last week to become a part of the newly 
incorporated Henne-Kahler Shoe Co. 
Other constituents of the new chain 
are: Physical Culture Bootery, Physical 
Culture Shoe Shops of Jersey City, Wil- 
liam Henne & Co., Fashion & Comfort, Inc. 

Automobile Parts. Four companies 
(with combined assets of $15,000,000) 
which make automobile parts last week 
agreed to consolidate into the largest 
manufacturing unit of its kind: Borg & 
Beck of Chicago (clutches); the Marvel 
Carburetor Co. of Flint, Mich., and its 
subsidiary, Wheeler-Schebler (carbure- 
tors for automobiles, boats, and motor- 
cycles); Mechanics Machine Co. of Rock- 
ford, Ill. (“Universal” joints); and War- 
ner Gear Co. of Muncie, Ind. (transmis- 
sion gears). A holding company, called 
the Borg-Warner Corp. will be formed, 
with George W. Borg, of Borg & 
Beck, as president of the new concern. 


Securities of Cities Service 
Company are protected by the 
$650,000,000 assets of an or- 
ganization with more than a 


TIME 


Roofing Materials. The oldest manu- 
facturer of composition roofing is the Rub- 
beroid Co. of New York (founded in 
1886). It has paid dividends for the last 
39 years. Last week it absorbed an old 
and a young rival company: the H. F. 
Watson Co. of Erie, Pa. (founded 1891) 
and the Continental Roofing & Manufac- 
turing Co. of Baltimore (founded 1922). 
Total assets of the new Rubberoid Co. are 
$16,089,596. 

Electricity. Bonbright & Co., invest- 
ment bankers who specialize in public util- 
ity securities, last week brought about 
another huge merger of electrical con- 
cerns.* To two light & power companies 

*Last year there were 828 mergers and re- 
alignments of U. S. electrical concerns. Fifteen 
holding and operating groups control four-fifths 
of the national production—6o billion kilowatt 
hours out of 75.1 billions produced last year— 
according to the analysis made last week by the 
National Committee on Coal and Giant Power. 


DIVIDENDS <j 
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ready in process of merger—the North- 
ern Ohio Power Co. (controlled by Hoden- 
pyl, Hardy & Co., organizers, developers 
and operators of public utility properties) 
and Penn-Ohio Edison Co. (controlled by 
Stevens & Wood, general engineers & con- 
structors, who also manage, supervise and 
finance public utility corporations)—to 
these Bonbright & Co. and Hodenpyl, 
Hardy & Co. are adding their Common- 
wealth Power Corp. (extensive power lines 
in Michigan and Tennessee). Assets of 
the consolidation are $500,000,000; its 
name, Allied Power & Light Co.; its presi- 
dent, Ray Parker Stevens of Stevens & 
Wood; its chairman Bernard C. Cobb of 
Hodenpyl, Hardy & Co. 


wail pone 
Raskob Predicts 


Two days before John Jacob Raskob, 
chairman of General Motors’ finance com- 
mittee, returned to Manhattan from a five 





How to make today’s 
dream ~ tomorrow’s reality 


. OW can I increase my income?” —That’s a 
question which interests everyone. 


The answer is—there is no royal road to riches 
as smooth and safe as the road of thrift. 


live on. 


hundred subsidiary corpora- 


tions engaged in basic indus- 
tries and serving 3,000 com- 


munities. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. Time 521 | 


60 Wall St., New York 


Send for booklet “TPO-112” describing 


the investment possibilities of Cities | 


Service Securities. 


By proper management and forethought, al- 
most all of us can live, without undue denial 
or restraint, on but nine tenths of what we do 


This 10% surplus invested in the 17-year old 
common stock of the world-wide Cities Service 


organization will not only provide an anchor 


to windward in times of stress, but will bring to 
you, as dividends are declared,a regular monthly 
income at the rate of over 8% per annum. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 


60 Wall Street 


New York 


Branch Offices in Principal Cities 
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weeks’ vacation* abroad, the company de- 
clared its regular quarterly dividend of 
$1.25 and an extra of $2—$56,550,000 
altogether. 

Mr. Raskob made predictions: “The 


Mr. Raskos 


“It is important . . . that Mr. Ford 
succeed.” 


normal output [of U. S. motor cars] I| 
should judge to be about 4,500,000 cars| 
per annum. Figuring the life of a car as 
about five years, replacements should bring 
the annual normal output to about 5,000,- 
ooo cars. This figure has not yet been 
reached. . . .¢ Last year General Motors’ 
export business [193,830 cars & trucks 
worth wholesale $171,991,251 | equaled in 
volume the entire business of the company 
ten years ago. I see no reason why ten 
years hence our export business will not 
equal our total business of today. 

Toward Henry Ford, Mr. Raskob ex- 
hibited the greathearted attitude of modern 
big business: “It is important to our coun- 
try that Mr. Ford succeed. He controls so 
many sources of raw material and special- 
izes in low-priced cars which are essential 
and important that if he were not in the 
business, the economic progress of our 
country would suffer. It is an actual fact 
that this progress depends in no small 
measure upon Ford being in the field of 
production.” 

Then, with what might have been either 
sarcasm or concern, he added that he was 
surprised at Henry Ford’s statement that 
he [Mr. Ford] was 1,000,000 cars behind 
orders. Said Mr. Raskob: “I thought at 
the rate of 8,o00** cars a day Ford would 
be caught up by this time.” 

Armour Honor 


Recently Mrs. Jonathan Ogden Armour, 
widow of the packer who died at the Carl- 
ton, London (Time, Aug. 29), spoke of a 
great family’s honor and of her decision 
to wipe out $18,000,000 of claims that had 


*Including a personal benediction from the 
ope. 

{The highest production in any year to date 
Was 4,500,000 in 1926, before Ford had aban- 
doned Model T. 


**Mr. Raskob was wrong: Ford makes only 
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Give Maximum Rust-resistance 


ETTER building construction, no 
matter how large or how small, is 
depending more and more each year 
upon the utility of sheet metal. For 
repairs, replacements, or for new con- 
struction, Sheet Steel has become the 
important factor with architects, con- 
tractors and owners. 


Columns, doors, metal lath, roofing, gutters, conductor 
pipe, spouting, and general sheet metal work, will be 
better and more enduring if made from Keystone Rust- 
resisting Copper Steel—the material that has proved its 
excellence in actual time and service tests. 


Keystone quality is supplied in Black and Galvanized 
Sheets, Culvert and Flume Stock, Formed Roofing and 
Siding Products, Roofing Tin Plates, Etc. Specify Key- 
stone for permanence. ‘This Company manufactures 
Steel Sheets and Tin Plates for every known purpose. 
Sold by leading metal merchants. Our booklet ‘‘Anti- 
corrosive Metal’’ will give you some surprising informa- 
tion on the important subject of the rust-resistance of 
sheet metals. Address the nearest District Sales Office. 
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VAMERICAN 


SHEET 


Steet Products 


AMERICAN SHEET AND TIN PLATE COMPANY 
General Offices: Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Export Representatives—U. 8. Steet Paopvots Co., New York City 
Pacific Coast Representatives — U. 8. Sram. Propucts Co. 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle, Honolulu 


DISTRICT BALES OFPICES:— Chicago, Cincinnat! 
Denver, Detroit, New Orleans, New York 
Philadelphia, Pitts burgh, St. Louis 
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in your files 
means ineffi-f 
ciency, loss of 
clerks’ time, 
possible loss 
of valuable 
papers, extra 
filing space, 
and above all, 
a filing sys- 
tem that cannot function satis- 
factorily. 


Replace every bulging folder 
with a 








and learn the value of filing 


containers that expand as 
needed. 
“Vertex” Pockets will hold 


thirty or three hundred papers 
just as readily as they will hold 
three. Index tabs are always 
visible. This fact alone will 
mean a lot to any filing clerk. 


Reference to the contents of a 
“Vertex ’’ File Pocket is merely 
a matter of bending forward 
the front flap and examining 
the contents. No spilling, no 
muss. 


These points of advantage can 
easily be demonstrated if you will 
send the coupon below for a free 
sample pocket. There is no obliga- 
tion if you use vertical file system. 


———<—=< CUT HERE =———— 
Please send me for trial in my files a free 
sample of Bushnell’s Paperoid *‘ VERTEX” 
File Pocket, as described in May 21 TIME. 
Name of Firm. 


Address .... 


To ALVAH BUSHNELL CO., Dept. N. 
13th & Wood Sts. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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accumulated against his estate. Said she 
then: 

“T will say this, that my own upbring- 
ing in New England was of so strict a na- 
ture that to me a debt is hateful. I would 
not rest, and I know my husband could 
not in his grave, if he knew others were 
suffering because of investment in any- 
thing for which he was even indirectly re- 
sponsible. .. . 

“There is not to be a single suspicion 
of a shadow on the name of my husband, 
and my daughter’s* father. No sacrifice 
would be too great for that... . 

“We don’t want any one to suffer and 
we want justice done. Mrs. Mitchell and 
I are in a position to clear off every dollar 
charged against Mr. Armour and we are 
going to do so as soon as a few legal for- 
malities can be arranged.” 

Last week the “few legal formalities” 
were concluded, and no bar remained to 
throw its shadow across the Armour honor. 


“Hahn” 


Sound investment advice is this: Watch 
new industries; determine which company 
is going to dominate the new field; then 
buy as much of the common stock of that 
business as your nerve permits. There is 
always a new industry or type of business. 
One was foreshadowed last week when 
Lew Hahn, famed head of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, said: 
“', . some day there may be in the field 
of retailing a distributing enterprise as 
great as the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is in the field of production.” 

Concurrently he resigned from his well 
paid post to become head of Hahn Depart- 
ment Stores Inc. Its plans: to buy up de- 
partment stores in dozens of cities from 
coast to coast, doing a total of $100,000,- 
ooo business the first year. 

In support of his project, Mr. Hahn also 
said: “The vitality of the chain idea has 
been demonstrated in the success of great 
chains of stores in specialty lines. The 
attempt to weld department stores into 
efficient and economical chains probably 
will prove a much more difficult task than 
has been the case in specialty lines, but 
the opportunity is there and the problems 
which accompany it will be solved.” 


< 
“Ge.” 

To all stockholders, prior to their annual 
meeting last week, the General Electric 
Company sent a booklet consisting simply 
of photographs and ‘“Who’s Who” write- 
ups of the company’s 20 directors. And 
well it might, for it was as potent and in- 
teresting a Board as exists in the U. S. 

First: Its chairman is without doubt the 
best known Board Chairman in the U. S. 
Had a U. S. man-in-the-Street been called 
upon a year ago to name the chairman of 
any great U.S. corporation, he would most 
probably have snapped back “Gary—U. S. 
Steel.” This year, not quite so quickly, he 
would name “Owen D. Young—General 
Electric.” 

Second: Of three U. S. businessmen 
called upon to be statesmen in the forma- 
tion of the “Dawes Plan,” two were G. E. 
Directors—Mr. Young and Banker Henry 


— Ft — 











*Wife of John J. Mitchell Jr., whose parents 
were killed last October in a motor accident near 
Chicago (Timez, Nov. 7). John J. Mitchell Sr. 
was chairman of the Illinois Merchants Trust Co. 
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JOHN HANCOCK SERIES 


BUDGETING 
IS NOT BOOKKEEPING 


Nor Yet Banking 
Nor Even the Balancing of Accounts 
= . 
It is Just Common Sense 
Capitalized 
Without the Use of a Double Ledger 


OR every one of us budg- 

ets more or less. In our 

heads, on the backs of 
envelopes or brown paper bags, 
even (if we are geniuses) on our 
cuffs, we jot the figures that tell 
us whether we can or no, that 
help us to determine the extent 
of our expenditures. 

The BUDGET simply visu- 
alizes these figures more clearly 
for us. It tells in an orderly 
way the story of our Personal 
and Family Finance. 

Try it, and see for yourself. 
Send for a John Hancock 
Monthly Budget Sheet and 
learn the effectual simplicity of 
BUDGETING. Please send a 
two-cent stamp to cover the cost 
of mailing. 


INQUIRY BUREAU 





Lure INSURANCE COMPANY 
QF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
| 197 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
- 


\___ SIXTY-FIFTH YEAR OF BUSINESS —— 








for these book 


Ateactive TOURS 


May be arranged via The Milwaukee Road 
No bother. Every detail cared for. See every 
thing. Travel with congenial companions. 


Yellowstone 


Thru new, scenic Gallatin Gateway. A glori- 
ous adventure,—thrilling, unique. 


Pacific Northwest 


Rainier National Park, Puget Sound, the 
Olympic Peninsula, the Inland Empire. 


Alaska 


A delightful cruise to “‘lost cities’’ of 98, weird 
totems, “the midnight sun,” Indians, Eskimos. 


Use coupon below 


The MILWAUKEE 
Electrified aver the = RO AT) 


Rockies to the Sea 
Geo. B. Haynes, Passenger Traffic Manager 


Room 82/7, Union Station, Chicago, Ill 
Please send me information on tours, 
OYellowstone Pacific Northwest [JAlaska 
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M. Robinson, of Los Angeles, California. 

Third: The 20 Directors of General 
Electric have such vastly ramifying inter- 
ests that one or more of them sit on the 
Boards of 200 (mostly great) U. S. cor- 


TIME 


earth’s natural equipment, the I. T. & T. 
stockholders provided for their own profit 
and comfort by re-electing directors who 
have supported President Sosthenes Behn 
in his amazing expansion of the business. 
Many financially conscious persons noted 
for the first time that two of the com- 
pany’s. directors are Spaniards, one count, 
one marques. 

The Count, whose name is de Guell, 
is essential because he is a close friend of 
Spanish Dictator Primo de Rivera from 
whom the Compania Telefonica Nacional 
de Espana (dominated by the I. T. & T.) 
got an almost unrestricted concession to 
operate all the telephones of Spain, now 
and hereafter. 

The Marques, Don Estanislao de 
Urquijo, is president of the Compania 
Telefonica and has inherited a close finan- 
cial connection with the Bourbon dynasty 
(his father having given many a shrewd 
bit of advice to Alfonso XIII. in the 
King’s early days. “The present Marques 
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DIGGING ouf 
the DIRT 


Like the proverbial 
mother with her reluctant 
youngster, the FINNELL 
Scrubber-Polisher reaches 


SS 


de Urquijo is rated Spain’s greatest banker 
(Banco Urquijo of Madrid). 
Hitherto foreign directors of major 
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the hard-to-get-at and 
often-overlooked places— 
cleans cracks and crevices 


BY 











GEorGE F. BAKER Jr. 


... holds the billion-dollar record. 


porations, from the Adirondacks Power & 
Light Corp. alphabetically to the Work- 
man’s Loan Association of Boston. And 
one of its Directors, George Fisher Baker 
Jr. 51, is the only man in the U. S. who sits 
on the Boards of four of the country’s 
eleven billion-dollar corporations. His are 
General Electric, General Motors, A. T. 
& T., U. S. Steel. In that bridge-like re- 
spect he is the most potent U. S. financier.* 

Last week, without controversy, all 20 
Directors were reelected, including five 
Harvard men who are Directors of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. of Boston, traditional 


U. S. corporations have represented foreign 
investment in the U. S. These Spaniards 
signify the opposite: U. S. interests in 
foreign countries. 


When the Marques de Urquijo’s heir 
came to the U. S. to learn banking, report- 
ers captioned him as “Friend of J. P. Mor- 
gan.” The youth was not, in fact, on 
chit-chatting terms with Mr. Morgan; it 
was merely that the House of Morgan, 
in the I. T. & T. and other affairs, was 
associated with the House of Urquijo. 
Just as Mr. Morgan had gone in his youth 
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that ordinary methods do 
not touch. Its tireless, 
mechanical manipulation 
of the brushes scours the 
floors clean of all loose, 
imbedded and greasy dirt 
—all accumulations. 


For polishing floors its vigor- 
ous brush action rubs the wax 
in and polishes off the surplus; 
leaves none on the surface to 
smear or get sticky. 

‘Saves two-thirds the cost of 
hand cleaning” says a well known 
department store. 

Eight models of FINNELL 
Scrubbers assure a FINNELL Sys- 
tem to fit your needs, whether you 
have a ten-acre factory, a forty- 


story building or aone-roomstore, 


FINNELL 


ELECTRIC FLOOR MACHINE 


It waxes Itpolishes It scrubs 
For free booklet, address FIN- 
NELL SYSTEM, INC., 285 
East St., Elkhart, Ind. Also 
Standard Bank Bldg., Ottawa, 
Ontario, Canada; Finnell Sys- 

; tem, Limited, 114- 
116 Southampton 
Row, London, W. C. 
1, England; Kungs- 
gatan 65, Stock- 
holm, Sweden. Fac- 


financial friend of the company. A 2tst 
was also elected: Henry C. McEldowney, 
President of the Union Trust Company of 
Pittsburgh, who added Mellon strength to 
the strength of Old Colony, Morgan, 
Baker, Bankers Trust and Lee Higginson. 
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] Currently with the annual meeting 
) G. E. stock continued strong and a great 
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rumor circulated: that the company would 
undertake the complete electrification of 
the New York Central Railroad. 
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> T. stockholders at their meeting in Balti- I p ee. aoe 
# more last week approved the long planned ZL. Mo. er eee a 
consolidation with the Mackay Companies 4 _| Tie. Cannde. fie 
(Time, April 2)—birds may perch on } trict offices in 
I. T. & T. land wires. Now, under ©International / principal cities. 
o all the seas, along the lead-bound cables Tue Urouryo Herr | 
08. of the I. T. & T. fishes may snip and gulp j ; 
their food of slimy algae, dainty shell fish. . does not chit-chat with Mr. Morgan. | 
E The International Telephone & Telegraph —— ; t | HOUSEHOLD 
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eral Trade Commission to study how use- 
ful chain systems are, how bad, how they 
work. 

Antagonism to the “chain” has already 
shown itself in four states. North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina and Georgia legisla- 
tures ordered special taxes on chain stores. 
In Maryland, a law was passed forbidding 
anyone to own more than five stores in the 
county of Cumberland. Although North 
Carolina and Maryland courts have de- 
clared their laws unconstitutional, although 
South Carolina has made no attempt to 
enforce hers, although Georgia courts have 
granted a temporary injunction restraining 
enforcement—the passage of such laws 
has caused chain store operators to stir 
themselves defensively. 


Last week’s Senate resolution created a 
crisis around which John A. Hartford, reti- 
cent head of the biggest of food chains 
(the great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co. of 
America) somersaulted. He has eschewed 


being quoted in print; he had succeeded. 


almost wholly in keeping himself out of 
print. 

But faced with Federal investigation, 
he could no longer be silent. He had been, 
figuratively, smoked out. He spoke at 
length and to the following point: “We 
have nothing to fear . . . if sufficient rea- 
sons appear to justify an inquiry into the 
industry as a whole, our company would 
welcome it.” 





The Chamber 


Primitive men hold large meetings for 
one of three reasons: war, politics or re- 
ligion. It is only recently that Modern 
Business Men have taken to holding large 
meetings. The U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, which had its annual convention 
last week, is only 16 years old. But the 
reasons that business men hold large meet- 
ings are still reasons of war, politics, and 
ethics substituted for religion. 

The theme of the Chamber’s convention, 





Joun A. HartForD 


“We have nothing to fear.” 


(See p. 43) 


chosen by President Lewis Eugene Pierson, 
was “Teamwork for Prosperity.” The 
speakers spun many a variation thereanent, 
on competition (War), Federal regulation 
(Politics), commercial integrity (Ethics). 
Secondary to these considerations were the 
speeches on economics. The high point of 
the week came when the Chamber passed 
a resolution occasioned by the Rockefeller- 
Stewart controversy in the Standard Oil 
Co. of Indiana (see p. 38). 

Dr. Albert Pirelli of Italy, president of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
was present. Let the U. S. be careful that 
its tariff policy does not run counter to its 
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citizens’ healthy habits of foreign invest- 
ment, said he. 

Judge Edwin B. Parker, board chairman 
of the Chamber, was there. The times, he 
said, “demand that we consider the dis- 
turbing evidences of a business atavism— 
a throw-back of a day of unrestrained in- 
dividualism; a day of ‘the public be 
damned.’ ” 

President Pierson bade his countrymen 
watch out for overproduction. The U. S., 
he said, “‘must prove that production is its 
servant and not its master.” 

Chairman Owen D. Young of the Gen- 
eral Electric board declared that produc- 
tion was not too great, nor consuming 
power too small, but that “the trouble with 
the situation is . . . a maladjustment of 
our economic and financial machinery 
which permits wheat to rot on the farms in 
some places while people are starving in 
others . . . which keeps warehouses full of 
goods when millions of people need them.” 

After an administration which had been 
notable for the Chamber’s persistent out- 
spokenness on national legislation, Presi- 
dent Pierson declined re-election. To suc- 
ceed him the Chamber chose William But- 
terworth of Moline, Ill., president of Deere 
& Co. (plows). Judge Parker, who expects 
to be busy this year carrying out the newly- 
enacted Alien Property bill (War claims), 
was replaced as board chairman by Joseph 
Holton Defrees, Chicago lawyer. The four 
vice presidents are: President Alfred J. 
Brosseau of Mack Trucks (Manhattan), 
President Robert R. Ellis of the Hessig- 
Ellis Drug Co. (Memphis), President 
Robert Patterson Lamont of American 
Steel Foundries (Chicago), Vice President 
Paul Shoup of the Southern Pacific Co. 
(San Francisco). 








Boots 


Stewards of the Aquitania were especia!- 
ly attentive to the comforts of President 
George M. Gales of Louis K. Liggett Co. 
(chain drug stores) when he sailed from 
Manhattan last week. He looked impor- 
tant; he was; his company owns the chain 
of 800 respectable Boots Cash Chemists 
Shops in England. Englishmen like him 
because he has not attempted to American- 
ize the chain. 

Boots Cash Chemists Shops, founded by 
Sir Jesse Boot, Baronet, 31 years ago 
maintain the flavors of forgotten apothe- 
caries. Although their salespersons sell a 
variety of trinkets, knicknacks, whatnots, 
folderols, and hygienic equipment dexter- 
ously, they can also rub a powder down 
with mortar and pestle, fill a capsule, roll 
a pill, brew an effusion. Nineteen out of 
twenty Boots employees have never 
worked elsewhere. Employees of U. S. 
chain drug stores constantly shift their 
jobs. 

Liggett’s President Gales, going to Eng- 
land to examine his Boots stores appreci- 
ated this employment condition. Said he: 
“We have made no effort and shall make 
none to Americanize the British stores. 
Even if we wished to, we wouldn’t be able 
to send our men over there to run their 
stores. We need all the good men we can 
get here. We only exchange visits and 
ideas.”’* 


*On like bent 25 German druggists reached 
Manhattan last week on the North German Lloyd 
Liner Muenchen. 
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ART 


Outdoor Show 


Undoubtedly, sculpture is seen to its 
best advantage out of doors; unfortunate- 
ly there is only one outdoor exhibition of 
sculpture in the U.S. This is the bien- 
nial display in Rittenhouse Square, Phila- 
delphia, which opened last week. 

Sponsored by five very various organiza- 
tions, the show was composed of properly 
variegated inclusions. There was nothing 
in it of breathtaking excellence; Albert 
Laessle’s Billy, a statue of a capricious 
goat, was much admired by visiting chil- 
dren. Cyrus Edwin Dallin, whose Appeal 
to the Great Spirit, stands in front of the 
Boston Museum of Fine Arts, sent in sev- 
eral small bronzes; Richard Recchia 
showed his Frog Mountain. There were, 
perhaps, too many fat little boys squirting 
water and too many totally unimportant 
garden decorations. 


a 








Madonna 


Last week, Sir Joseph Duveen pur- 
chased from Lady Desborough, after 
secret bidding had determined his offer of 
$875,000% to be the most advantageous, 
Raphael’s Madonna and Child, painted in 
1508, probably the most notable Raphael 
Madonna extant outside of museums. 

Having bought this brilliant and tender 
painting, Sir Joseph assured its English 
owners and authorities of the government 
that he would leave his possession in Eng- 
land for a fairly long period at least before 
taking it to the U. S. Lady Desborough, 
who had inherited the canvas indirectly 
from the third Earl Cowper who in turn 
had bought it from the Niccolini Palace 
in Florence 150 years ago, had dealt with 
Sir Joseph before. In 1913 she sold him 
the “small Cowper Madonna,” also a 
Raphael, which now hangs in the Widener 
collection at Philadelphia. 

In reporting the news of the sale it was 
not too extraordinary that the Hearst syn- 
dicate, raising the price with habitual 
exaggeration, to $1,250,000, should have 
described the painting as “Raphael’s | mas- 
terpiece, Madonna and: Child . or 
that the Daily News, Manhattan ‘tabloid, 
should have printed a reproduction of a 
Raphael Madonna which was not the one 
Duveen had bought, in the apparently 
idiotic assurance that there exists only 
one Madonna and that Raphael painted it. 

Raphael is pre-eminently the painter of 
Madonnas. Before his time the vogue for 
this form of religious representation flour- 
ished, after him other painters carried it 
on. But Raphael Sanzio, who died on 
Good Friday when he was exactly 37 years 
old, more than for his frescoes and his 
figure paintings from mythology, his por- 
traits and historical panoramas, is remem- 
bered for being the man who made the 
best pictures of the Virgin Mary and her 
son. His portraits of her cool and smiling 
face have been more often copied than 
any other painter’s; notably the Madonna 
of the Chair (Pitti Gallery, Florence) and 
the Sistine Madonna (Dresden). 

*Exceeding by $75,000 the previous record 
price for a single painting, paid by Sir Joseph 
Duveen for Gainsborough’s Blue Boy (now in 
the Huntington Library in Pasadena, Calif.). 
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At That To-Be- 
Remembered Dinner 
Restful quietude...snow-white damask... 
gleaming silver... flowers of exquisite tints 
and odors... baked ham, golden-brown, clove- 


studded, fresh from the oven! 
And such ham! Just as in the days of long, 


long ago. 
7own Zius Ham 


produced only from young porkers raised in 
America's famous corn belt, cured in the slow, 
painstaking way so vitally essential in the de- 
velopment of full flavor-richness—and then, for 
days and days,.given a finishing touch of luscious- 
ness with real, green, hickory-wood smoking. 
It is not a canned cooked ham. They are served 
by the clubs whose memberships demand the 
finest, the better hotels, and on private cars. 
They weigh between 12 and 16 Ibs. The price is 
soc the Ib. delivered. 


7own ZiueB 


is cured and smoked the same long, careful way 
—tanged with the real relish of old-fashioned 
bacon by careful smoking with real, green, 
hickory-wood smoking. Supplied in a flitch, 
weighing about 5-6 lbs. and priced at 6oc the Ib. 
Order direct from us with the understanding 
that if you are not satisfied, your money will be 
refunded. Add 5c per pound west of the Rockies. 
“Special proposition for Country Clubs, Town 
Clubs, Hotels and Restaurants. Write for de- 
tailed information.”’ 
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FICTION 
To The Crocodiles! 


In THE BEGINNING—Norman Douglas 
—John Day ($2.50). 

The Story. The authors of Genesis 
could not have had more fun than Norman 
Douglas. In his version of the beginning, 
when “the thing called Sin had not yet 
been invented,’ there were gods in the 
Celestial Halls, and on earth Satyrs, se- 
renely beautiful. These Satyrs were the 
first and best to cultivate the earth and the 
arts of music, weaving, medicine, meteor- 
ology. In fact they grew so wise that the 
Great Father (head god) in a fit of jeal- 
ousy cursed them to infecundity. But gods 
thrive on the fear and flattery of mortals. 
So Great Father thought up subservient 
man for their entertainment, molded him 
of refuse. The dying Satyrs tried in vain 
to teach their lore to this tribe of puny 
and hornless creatures. But the earth- 
crawlers spent their happy, ignorant days 
in pleasant dalliance—not only with fair 
fellow mortals, but with the immortals 
who often condescended. Thereupon utter 
confusion arose as to who was half-god, 
who three-quarters. 

Derco, the Fish-Goddess, was worshipped 
as Maiden-Goddess; and had therefore 
been careful to dally only with mortals, 
impotent as they were to affect her divine 
virginity. But Linus, secretly sired by a 
god, fecundated the unsuspecting Derco, 
much to her chagrin. Her temple was 
burned; her worshippers vowed they had 
suffered enough of her whims, and would 
choose themselves “a grave and reasonable 
man-god.” Such is the pliability of hu- 
man nature, that they soon built her a 
grander temple, while they chanted that 
virginity is silly anyway. Linus married 
the offspring that had caused the disturb- 
ance. “Little she knew then or afterwards, 
that Linus was her own father. 
strange are the ways of half-gods—iittle 
would she have cared, had she known it.”’ 
For, blissfully mated, they lived as king 
and queen, inventing all manner of pleas- 
antries, such as the “House of the Doves,” 
named after the creature whose love-antics 
are the most varied and delectable. But 
the gods, jealous of mortal contentment, 
sent a pestilence—the evil of goodness. 
Infected by goodness, mortals grew dull 
and spiritless as they debated dismally the 
line between good and evil. Their old tend- 
ency toward pleasures took vent in de- 
bauch, and the gods cared no longer to 
consort with them. 

Supping their wine, the remaining Satyrs 
commented gravely on the degradation of 
man and the fickleness of gods. Solemnly 


they decreed: “To the crocodiles with both 


of them!” 

The Significance. Something of a Satyr 
himself, Author Douglas has long con- 
templated the absurdities of man and man- 
made gods. The fruit of his three score 
years of contemplation is a brilliant ex- 
posure of those gods, pointing to the irony 
of the fear they are able to rouse in man 
His leisurely narrative is rich in satire and 
delicious humor, which may easily be mis- 
understood for meaningless, if somewhat 
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Away with bad taste 
and sore throat 


WHEN your throatis sore and raspy 
or a bad taste makes you feel 
down-in-the-mouth, rinse your mouth 
with Forhan’s Antiseptic Refreshant 
and see how easily it removes all 
trouble. Use it straight. 
This scientific antiseptic mouthwash, 
while safe to use, is powerful enough 
to combat the disease-breeding germs 
that cause sore throat and worse. Also 
it removes bad taste and bad breath, 
leaving the mouth tingling with its 
clean refreshing taste. Try this new 
antiseptic mouthwash. Use 
it every morning and every 
night fora week. And you'll 
use it always. That’s how 
good itis. At your druggist 
—two sizes, 35c and G60c. 


FORHAN COMPANY 
New York 
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lickerish, drool. But even the most matter- 
of-fact reader will envy the bright exist- 
ence led by Douglas’ creatures, and be 
charmed by his prose. 


The Author. Norman Douglas divides 
his life into mystic twelves. His first 
twelve years he spent growing up (with 
Latin and Greek and a daily column of the 
dictionary by heart); the second in devo- 
tion to music, of which he is an accom- 
plished votary; the next twelve in British 
diplomatic service to many strange coun- 
tries; the next in writing erudite tracts on 
geology and archeology; and the latest 
twelve in more artistic though no less 
studied writing. His South Wind, which 
the needy author sold outright for £75, is 
an esoteric masterpiece of exotic beauties, 
which has nevertheless gained wide enough 
appeal to be published in a cheap popular 
edition. 

Norman .Douglas lives in Africa, Capri, 
Florence. He loves human converse, hates 
fatuous human conventions. Contemptu- 
ous of modern standards of morality, he 
promises little boys a penny to be “bad,” 
a thrashing for being “good.” Among his 
friends have been Conrad, Henry James, 
and Scott Moncrieff, brilliant translator 
of Marcel Proust. 


—_o— 


Punch Another 


Tue ETERNAL MoMeNT—E. M. Forster 
—Harcourt Brace ($2.50). Fifteen years 
ago when these stories were written, tele- 
vision was not an accomplished fact, nor 
flying taken for granted. Yet “The Ma- 
chine Stops” (one of the stories) presup- 
poses these for a subterranean segregated 
existence, predicates a punch of the button 
for mechanical medical service, punch of 
another for compound food tablets, an- 
other for a lecture, and yet another for 
asymphony. But gradually the music goes 
bad, the artificial air fouls, and the great 
god machine deteriorates quickly to utter 
non-function, vomiting its inhabitants up 
dark passages to death from unaccustomed 
contact with fellow creatures, or from the 
unexpurgated air of the earth’s surface. 

This threat of the consequences of a 
machine-mad age is most engaging. But 
more of a piece with the author’s widely 
read A Passage to India is the title story. 
An elderly authoress returns to the Swiss 
village that she has made famous through 
one of her stories, finds that the lanky 
porter-guide whose impulsive love she had 
rebuffed years before has turned into a 
paunchy obsequious concierge. ‘To her 
horror she realizes that she has loved the 
man all these years, and that it is her fault 
he and his village have become so disgust- 
ingly prosperous. She attempts atonement, 
which is completely misunderstood by her 
inferior. Author Forster is at his best in 
interpreting the impossibility of spiritual 
understanding between high and low born. 


—— 


While, When, Since 


Deap Lovers Are FaitHruL Lovers— 
Frances Newman—Boni &  Liveright 
($2.50). Curiously enough this book is 
not tedious. The first half concerns itself 
with the gold negligees, white ribbons, and 
creamy laces a pre-war Southern bride 


arranges for the retention of her husband’s 
physical affections; the second half with 
the green hats, coral gowns, and visceral 
sensations of the girl who, ten years later, 
falls heir to those affections. Not that he, 
a chivalrous Southern gentleman, would 
involve her in an illicit relation, but as 
soon as his established reputation as rail- 
road president permits of a divorce... . 
Fortunately for his wife, he dies before 
she finds evidence for her perpetual sus- 
picions, and she is able to wear “victo- 
rious” widow’s weeds, rather than tke 
dreaded badge of Reno. 

This is a strangely old-fashioned situa- 
tion for so strikingly modern an analysis 
of emotions. No realistic detail is omitted. 
Her refusal to omit from any given sen- 
tence any possible detail has indeed made 
Author Newman’s style more or less fa- 
mous (The Hard-boiled Virgin). Hardly 
a sentence but begins with a while or a 
when or a since, and balances itself to 
lengthy conclusion. Literary critic of 
some merit (The Short Story’s Muta- 
tions), she undoubtedly knows better, so 
the diagnosis is reduced to that of affec- 
tation. 

—_—o—- 


Golly-Golly 


Camsric TEA—Rebecca Lowrie — 
Harpers ($2.00). Author Lowrie has re- 
membered a few intensely recognizable bits 
of childhood: her stray animals’ ceme- 
tery, with a particularly fine brick for 
canary David’s headstone; her turning 
agnostic because no God smote her for 
saying ‘“golly-golly-golly” all through 
church; her discovery of The Count of 
Monte Cristo, and amazement, on being 
called to supper, that all her humdrum 
world was going on just as usual. 

Realizing that incidents so authentic are 
not numerously remembered, Mrs. Lowrie 
does not try to stretch the charm of her 
simple record beyond 164 small pages. 


—— 


Life and Death Matter 


Tue Key or Lire—Francis Brett 
Young—Knopf ($2.50). Versatile author 
of psychic Cold Harbour, Conradian Sea 
Horses, two volume saga Love Js Enough, 
Dr. (medical) Young now combines a 
poetic setting in Shropshire with the vivid 
glitter of Egypt. Ruth Morgan leaves her 
English countryside to marry an Egyptol- 
ogist, whose heart, but for an April with 
her in Shropshire, is buried with tattooed 
mummies in the tombs of Thebes. Be- 
zuidenhout’s work is also in Thebes, but 
his anthropological research is for the 
sake of his profession as doctor to the 
living, and not in adoration of dead an- 
tiquity. 

Ruth recognizes this conflict of interests, 
instinctively takes sides with Bezuidenhout 
against antiquity, though she struggles 
against such disloyalty to her betrothed. 
Surrounded by easy-going excavators who 
muse upon the past, Ruth makes her 
choice between loyalty to her desiccated 
ascetic Egyptologist, and love for virile 
Bezuidenhout—so very much alive in the 
omnipresence of death. The fact that her 
choice is disappointing to the reader speaks 
well for Author Young’s sympathetic por- 
trayal. 






Zane Grey, the writer 
of best sellers, selects 


>: Kermath — best seller 
en among motors! Even in 
Pe” far off New Zealand, 


Zane Grey uses the fa- 
mous Alma G., (illustrated above) powered 
with a 100 H. P. Kermath, in all his deep 
sea fishing. According to its owners, the 
Alma G. holds the record for the most big 
game fish caught on the New Zealand coast. 

Zane Grey is only one of a host of celeb- 
rities who prefer this celebrated motor. 

There is a Kermath for every purse and 
purpose. Write for interesting catalog. 


3 to 150 H.P. $135 to $2300 
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The Complete Story of the 
American Fighting Army 
in France 


The A. E. F. 
in BATTLE 


By DALE VAN EVERY 


Introduction by Major-General Hanson E. Ely, U.S.A. 


The precise part the American forces 
played on the Western Front. Mili- 
tary units from the size of a com- 
pany up to army corps are named and 
their achievements noted; every vil- 
lage, hilltop, woods or ravine captured 
by Americansis referred to. Every vet- 
eran of the A. E.F. will find here the 
complete relation of his adventures. 
Absorbing reading. $3.00 
D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
35 West 32d St. New York 
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A“A RANCH 
For Your Summer Vacation! 


For Your Boy...A Pack Trip! 


(] NIQvE among ranches: Beautifully located in 
the Heart of the Cool Rockies. Equipped for 
your comfort: Private cabins; Baths; Electricity; 
Exceptional food. _Conducted for your pleasure: 
Horseback riding; Unexcelled trout fishing; Hunt- 
ing; Swimming; Pack Trips. Free, informal and 
healthy out-of-door life. Guests limited to 30. 
Christian. References required. Season June 15th 
to October rst. 

For your boy: A twenty-five day Pack Trip through 
the Rockies. Conducted by expert and educated 
men from and to New York. Limited to 20 boys. 


Descriptive literature on request 
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One of the world’s most dis- 
tinguished resort hotels, in ar- 
chitectural harmony with its 
majestic setting. A treasure- 
house of interest, beauty and 
color. Open winter and sum- 
mer. American Plan, $12 a day 
upward. 

Four other excellent hotels; 
housekeeping cabins; accom- 
modations for every seasonand 
any travel-allowance. Send for 
illustrated Yosemite booklets. 


YOSEMITE PARK & CURRY CO., DEPT. T76 
Yosemite, Calif. 


Please send me free Yosemite booklets 


Name _ —_ 
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Mark T. Wendell’s 
HU-KWA TEA 


Hu-Kwa Tea has 2 wide appeal among 

people who enjoy real China Tea flavor 

withits full bodied richness. Hu-Kwa 

is my own exclusive importation from 

” a limited crop of the choicest Tea in 

the, Orient. Send me your order by 

mail and I will send you what I believe is the most 
enjoyable Tea to be had. 

1 Ib. tin,$2.50, delivery paid within 300 miles of Bos- 

ton. 3 oz. trial size tin caddy, $1, postpaid anywhere 


MARK T. WENDELL, Sole Importer 
Dept. 33 156 State St., Boston, Mass. 








FREE—Guide to Summer 


28 pages of facts—about 300 good camps 

the country over. In one concise, com- 

plete directory all the data you need to 
select asummer camp for son or daughter. Write for this /7« 
handbook or personal advice in making a choice. Give 


details, boy or girl, location, etc. 
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(See Page 31) 








TOURING 


NEW «traver MAP! 


Travelers! Teachers! Tourists! Hunters of romance! 





Pictures 400 wonder spots of America—in six colors. 
Shows where to go—what to see. Scenic, recreational, 
historical, educational. Offers many a smile—many a 
happy hour. Created by a master artist. Measures 26 in- 
ches by 29 inches. Folds to pocket size. Should bein every 
home. Mail this coupon and $1 to Wheary Trunk Co., 
Dept. 8, Racine, Wis.,or get it at your Wheary Dealer's. 











LETTERS 
(Continued from p. 4) 


Sabbath 
Sirs: 

. . . Under the heading of “Gifts” [May 7], 
you make the statement that “Reformed Jewry 
holds its services in the U. S. in English, on 
Sunday instead of Saturday.” 

While it is true that some Reformed Congre- 
gations hold their services on Sunday, the pre- 
ponderate number of them still cling to the tra- 
ditional Sabbath. 

ABRAM S. MAGIDA 

Kansas City, Mo. 


—— + —— 
Gallant, Solid 
Sirs: , 
The “geometric shaped ideas’ magazine I 
should name Time. ... Sometimes I wonder 


if Voltaire or Anatole France are not included 
in the editorial staff. As a foreigner, in order 
to get a closer glimpse of American spirit I have 
read almost every kind of journalism actually 
published, and in my opinion, ‘Time gets the 
highest praise. The gallant stubbornness of its 
statements as well as the solid documentation 
in the background are ainazing, and in addition 
you can always sense a subtle circumspection. 
With my wishes for everlasting success, 


PorFir1io Diaz Ron 
New York, N. Y. 


— 


Flappers Flayed 
Sirs: 

It requires much time for your magazine to 
reach this isolated corner of Morocco, hence it 
is but at this late date that I can inform you 
of a slight error in your number for February 
27 which reached me but yesterday. .. . 

In the above mentioned issue on page 13 in 
an article entitled “Bombs,” you mention a sup- 
posed bombardment of a market of several rebel 
villages in the Riff. Permit me to inform you 
that your correspondent was .. . misinformed. 
There are none and have been no rebellious tribes 
in the Riff since the spring of 1927 when... 
the last of the partisans of Ald el Krim [were] 
subdued and brought under French control... . 
Since then the Riff has been absolutely peaceful, 
on the French side of the divide at least. . . . 

Your correspondent was probably thinking of 
bombardments which often take place of the 
weekly “souks” or markets of the-tribes of the 
Oued el Abid, the only remaining zone inhabited 
by hostile Berbers north of the Atlas, at present 
surrounded on three sides by our military posts. 
This is a long, mountainous valley between the 
Middle and the High Atlas ranges and some 
two hundred and fifty miles southwest of the 
| ae 

If you see fit to publish this note, kindly do 
not mention my name as I have spent these last 
years endeavoring to avoid unwelcome notoriety 
and the gushing missives of American flappers 
incurred because of the fact that I happen to be 
the only American officer in the Legion and of 
the false romantic reputation which the Legion 
has acquired in America due both to the absurd 
cinema productions which have attempted to pic- 
ture our life and the mendacious writings of 
Christopher Wren. 


Se eee Saree 


Lieutenant of the French Foreign Legion 
In camp in the Atlas Mountains, south of 
Marrakech, Morocco 


> 





From Teheran to Luristan 
Sirs: f 

I will thank you to insert the enclosed denial 
in your Time magazine with reference to the 
article published in the issue of April 23, which 
appeared on p. 16, under the heading of “Per- 
sia,” and entitled “Crown Prince Works. .. .” 

The Denial: ‘There appeared recently in the 
Press an article in which it was stated that His 
Imperial Majesty the Shah of Persia left Teheran 
at the head of an expedition to Louristan, and 
that His Imperial Highness the Crown Prince 
was appointed as Regent during the absence of 
the Shah from Teheran. 

“This news is entirely without foundation. 
His Imperial Majesty goes often on tours of in- 
spection to the Military Camps in the various 
parts of the country, and has recently gone on 


such a tour of inspection to Louristan and to 
some of the other camps in that vicinity.” 

This Legation has always had a high regard 
for your magazine, and would like very much to 
see that your news is correct. . . . 

For your own guidance, as to His Imperial 
Majesty’s antecedence, I am enclosing herein a 
copy of His Biography. This Legation is a 
subscriber to your newsmagazine. .. . 


D. MEFTAH 
Persian Minister 
Washington, D. C. 





, 
Bigotism 
Sirs: 

Sad to relate, the American press has never 
been freed of racial prejudice. Your worthy 
weekly, too, is guilty of bigotism. You are not 
a Protestant paper: you are not afraid of the 
Klan. You must be Catholic. At any rate, you 
never have given the Jews a square deal; you 
have always begrudged them every little bit of 
the sparing praise you have ever accorded them. 

In your article on Yehudi Menuhin [Time, 
Feb. 6, p. 24], the Jewish violin prodigy, you 
gave a sketch of his life; you sang his praises; 
you told us how he was a Tartar; in fact, you 
did everything but mention that he is Jewish. 
This you did deliberately, with malice afore- 
thought. Whenever one speaks of Yehudi, one 
simply can’t leave out the fact that he is 
Jewish. You stupid, blind and jealous editors 
did. I like your nerve. 

And then again, in your review of Gdal 
Staleski’s book [Trme, April 9, p 32] you just 
couldn’t resist the temptation to try to slam 
the Jews. You mention a list of Jewish com- 
posers among them Ravel, Mendelssohn, Rubin- 
stein, Saint-Saens, and Bloch. Very fine and 
good. But you clever editors must have your 
say. A little note does the trick! So you lightly 
dismiss the Jewish composers with “But Bee- 
thoven, Wagner, Strauss, Tschaikowsky, etc., etc., 
vere Gentiles.” Your entire attitude is nothing 
short of insulting to the intelligence of your 
readers. It is 100% befitting vacuocaputs. Do 
you think for a moment you can get away with 
that “etc., etc.,”? Must you confess you were 
stumped, or were you too lazy to look up any 
more Gentile names? Whichever it was, the “etc., 
etc.,” was very derogatory and left the impression 
of, “Why bother to mention any more Gentiles? 
There are ever so many brilliant m:-jions of 
Gentile composers,” as you doubtlessly intended 
your note to effect. ... 

Then you list conductors. Almost every emi- 
nent one in America is, as stated, Jewish. You 
must admit that. But then your wise editorial 
head induces you to add, with just the faintest 
trace of insult, “But Toscanini is no Jew.” 
Toscanini is not Jewish. What of it? Take 
away Toscanini, and whom have you left for a 
list of Gentile conductors, I ask you? Take 
away Toscanini, and whom have you among the 
Jews? I refer you to your own printed list, 
which includes all the conductors of note in 
America... . 


Mike L. RUBENSTEIN 
New York, N. Y. 
ee Vee 


Reporter 
Sirs: 

Perhaps your Press editor would like to know 
that the new Life contains a letter page similar 
to Trmer’s, called “Roses and Razzberries.’”’ Also, 
the young married couple that appear weekly 
on the cover of Liberty are expecting a baby. 

I am a reporter and I notice these things. 
I also read Time. 

GorDoN MILLER 

New York City 

Let Reporter Miller continue Life, Lib- 


erty and the pursuit of Trme.—Eb. 
_ eo 

Taft’s Title 

Sirs: 

It annoys me that Time, so meticulously ac- 
curate and so intolerant of inaccuracy in others 
should repeatedly refer as it does again in the 
issue of May 7 to William Howard Taft as 
“Chief Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court.” 

Mr. Taft’s official title is, as everybody knows 
or should know, “Chief Justice of the United 
States.” 

CLaupDE J. PERNIN 

Loyola University 

Chicago, Ill. 
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For over a quarter-century, 
F. A.Seiberling has been an acknowl- 
edged leader in the tire industry. 
Practically every major improve- 
mentin tire manufacturing—in tire 
construction—bears the imprint of 
his inventive genius, or has been 
developed under his direction and 
leadership 
As President of the Lincoln High- 
way Association, his pioneering 
spirit rejoiced in the task of bring- 
ing toward fulfillment the first 
vision of a great national highway. 
Today he is cooperating in what 
promises to be the greatest road- 
building achievement of all time: 
the planning of a Pan-American 
Highway which will bind a hemi- 
sphere together into one social and 
commercial unit, 
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Follow Through! 


An Editorial by F. A. Seiberling 


In industry, as in golf, it’s the “‘follow-through”’ that counts. 


To sell and consider that the end, is to swing a club with no 


interest in the direction of the ball. 
And that way lies failure in industry —as in golf. 


But, also as in golf, follow-through alone is not enough. 
It won’t make a poor shot good —it won’t make a poor 
product good. 


The tag on the left, attached now to Seiberling All-Tread 
Tires for passenger car use, tells the story of a new follow- 
through in tire selling —and tire buying. 


ANY ONE OF OUR DEALERS IN THE UNITED STATES, 
WHEN HE SELLS YOU A_ SEIBERLING ALL-TREAD, 
PLACES AT YOUR DISPOSAL THE SERVICE OF FIVE 
THOUSAND OTHER SEIBERLING DEALERS, EACH 
READY TO PROTECT YOU FOR ONE FULL YEAR 
AGAINST ANY FURTHER TIRE EXPENSE DUE TO 
ACCIDENT TO THAT TIRE. 























A “follow-through”’ that will help your score and ours; an 
assumption of responsibility which only quality could justify. 





Seiberling All-Treads embody the knowledge and skill 
acquired by F. A. Seiberling in designing and making over 
fifty million tires. 

Today they are sold under a tire protection policy which 
provides that for one whole year from the date of its purchase 
EACH SEIBERLING ALL-TREAD TIRE FOR USE ON A PASSENGER 
CAR IS PROTECTED AGAINST FURTHER EXPENSE DUE TO 
ACCIDENT OR ROAD HAZARD—PROTECTED BY SEIBERLING 
DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES. 











It guarantees you twelve months in ‘‘par’’. 


THE SEIBERLING RUBBER COMPANY, AKRON, OHIO 
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It s the favorite. 


WHEN smoking 1s recognized as 


a pleasure, Camel has the call. 


© 1928, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
Company, Winston-Salem, N.C. 











